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INTRODUCTION 



The Resource Papers for A Guide for Edncation Coordinators in Head Start 
otfers a flexible set of materials designed to complement the Information in 
the Guide itself. It contains sample forms, checklists, tip sheets, and 
other materials which can be used in planning, implementing, and evaluating 
the Education Component, While some of the materials were developed by the 
authors, many came from local programs and technical assistance providers. 
These are sample materials which will need to be adapted for local program 
use. Readers are encouraged to add materials from their own program to the 
resources provided. 

The Resource Pape rs are arranged in eight sections to correspond to the 
chapters in the Guide . A table of contents at the beginning of the document 
lists the titles of the resources included. Each of the resources is 
cross-referenced back to the Guide; the page number is noted in the bottom 
left-hand corner. 
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L An Overview of Head Start and 
the Education Component 




OPTIONS FOR CDA ASSESSMENT ^ 



Seftings- 

(choosc one) 



Age Level 
Endorsements: 

(choose one) 



CHILD DFVF.l.OPMRNT ASSOCIATE (CDA) 
The Child Development As$oci»ite or CDA 1$ a person who i$ .tbie to 
ini'cl the specific needs of chidrcn And who with parents And othpr 
•vJults works to nurttire children's phyjrcal. social, emofonfll ^nd 
tntrllrclual growth in a child development framework The CDA 
Ctedenli.il is ow.vded to child cflre providers and homp visitors aho 
h.ivc dcmMiistrote-l their skill »n working wrth young children and their 
f.imtlies by successfully complrtirig the CDA assessment procss 



CKNTFR RASFOSFTTING 
fi stall' approved chilil develop 
nent center where a Candid.ite 
(/jn be observed wotkmg as a pri 
mary caregiver wilh a group of 
'Thildren Center Kiied programs 
include doy care ntirscry school 

preschool cliild development 
prngrams and H«Md Slart centers 



FAMILY DAY CARE SETTING 
A family day care home that meets at 
least the mmimum level of applicable 
stale and local regulations, where a 
Candidate can be observed working as a 

primary caregiver with at least two 
chiltfrcn S years old or younger who are 
not related to the Candidate by blood or 
marnage or other legal lelationsh.p 



INI ANT'TOf)DLFR 
ENI^OUSLMFNT 
Candidates assessed on their 
work with children 
aged birth to months 



Specialization: 

(optional) 



r»RESCH0OL 
FNDORSEMFNT 
Candidates assess'd on their 
wntk wilh children 
aged 3 through 5 years 



BILINGUAI 
(Spanisli/T.nglish) 



BILINGUAL 
(Spanish/English) 



HOME VISITOR SETTING 
An established progfa.Ti of home 

visits to families to aork with 
children 5 years old or younger 
and to support parents ir meeting 
the needs of their young children 
In this setting regular home 

visits are the prim.iTv 
method of progr.^m dcl)v*Mv 



BILINGUAL 
(Spanish/F.nglish) 



R!LliN(U)AL 
(Spanish Eogli^hl 



^Chlld Development Associate Assessment System and Competency Standards; Preschool Caregivers In Center-based Programs (Washington, DC: 
Council for Early Childhood Professional Recognition, 1986), p. 2. Reproduced by permission of the Council. 
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CENTER-BASED SEHINGS: 



1 COMPETENCY 

1 GOALS 1 


FUNCTIONAL 
AREAS 


I 

To establish and maintain a 
safe» health, learning 
environment 


1. Safe 

2. Healthy 

3. Learning Environmtnt 


II 

To advance physical and 
intellectual competence 


4. Physical 

5. Cognitive 

6. Conmuni cation 

7. Creative 


III 

To support social and emotional 
development and provide posi- 
tive guidance 


8. Self 

9. Social 
10. Guidance 


IV 

To establish positive and pro- 
ductive relationships with 
families 


11. Families 


V 

To ensure a well-run, purpose- 
ful program responsive to 
participant needs 


12. Progrrm Management 


VI 

To maintain a commitment to 
professionalism 


13. Professionalism 



OSBBS«SS = BBBSSSSaiB«BSSBB = SSS = BSSBBB = SBSXSSSSBB&B&&BBSSSBSS = BSS = = 



^Ibid., pp. 3-4. Reproduced by permission of the Council. 
Guide p. 7 



CDA COMPETENCY GOALS AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS^ 



BBBBBBBBBBBBBBSBBBBBBSBSBBSSSBSSSBSSBBBSSBSBBSBSBSSSSBSBSSSSSSSSSSSScSteSSBSBSSB 

FUNCTIONAL AREA DEFINITIONS 

1. Candidate provides a safe environment to prevent and reduce injuries. 

2. Candidate promotes good health and nutrition and provides an environment 
that contributes to the prevention of illness. 

3. Candidate uses space, relationships, materials, and routines as resources 
for constructing an interesting, secure, and enjoyable environment that 
encourages play, exploration, and learning. 

4. Candidate provides a variety of ec^jipment, activities, and opportunities 
to promote the physical development of children. 

5. Candidate provides activities and opportunities that encourage curiosity, 
exploration, and problem solving appropriate to the developmental levels 
and learning styles of children. 

6. Candidate actively communicates with children and provides opportunities 
and support for children to understand, acquire, and use verbal and 
nonverbal means of communicating thoughts and feelings. 

7. Candidate provides opportunities that stimulate children to play with sound, 
rhythm, language, materials, space, and ideas in individual ways and to 
express their creative abilities. 

8. Candidate provides physical and emotional development and emotional 
security for each child and helps each child to know, accept, and take 
pride in himself or herself and to develop a sense of independence. 

9. Candidate helps each child feel accepted in the group, helps children 
learn to communicate and get along with others, and encourages feelings of 
empathy and mutual respect among children and adults. 

10. Candidate provides a supportive environment in which children can begin to 
learn and practice appropriate and acceptable behaviors as individuals and 
as a group. 

11. Candidate maintains an open, friendly, and cooperative relationship with 
each child's family, encourages their involvement in the program, and 
supports the child's relationship with his or her family. 

12. Candidate is a manager who uses all available resources to ensure an effec- 
tive operation. Candidate is a competent organizer, planner, record 
keeper, communicator, and a cooperative coworker. 

13. Candidate makes decisions based on knowledge of oa^^ly childhood theories 
and practices, promotes quality in child care services, and takes advantage 
of opportunities to improve competence, both for personal and professional 
growth, and for the benefit of children a..d families. 



li 
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CDA COHPETENCY GOALS 
AND FUNCTIONAL AREAS FOK. HOM£ VISITORS^ 



COMPETENCY GOALS 



FUNCTIONAL AREAS 
(Key Uords) 



DEFINITIONS 



I. TO ESTABLISH AND 
MAINTAIN A SAFE. 
HEALTHY LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT 



K SAFE 



Candidate helps parents provide a 
safe environment to prevent and 
reduce injuries. 



2. HEALTHY 



Candidate promotes good health and 
nutrition and helps parents 
provide an environment that 
contributes to the prevention of 
illness. 



3. LEARNING ENVIRON- 
MENT 



Candidate helps parents to use 
space, relationships, materials, 
and home routines as resources 
for constructing an interesting, 
secure, and enjoyable environment 
that enco'jrsges play, exploration, 
and le'irning. 



II. 



TO ADVANCE PHY- 
SICAL AND IN- 
TL .ECTUAL COM- 
PETENCE 



4. PHYSICAL 



Candidate helps parents provide 
a variety of equipmc^nt, acti- 
vities, and opportunities to 
oromote th ^ physical development 
of children. 



5. COGNITIVE 



Candidate encourages parents 
to provide activities and 
opportunities that support 
curiosity, exploration, and 
problem solving appropriate to 
the developmental levels and 
learning styles of children. 



6. COMMUNICATION 



Candidate encourages parents to 
communicate actively ' .h 
:hildren and provide opportuni- 
ties and support for children to 



Prom Child Development Associate Assessment System and Competency Standards : 
Home Visitor (Washington, DC: Council for Early Childhood Professional Recognition, 
1986), pp. 3-4. 
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1-3 



COMPETENCY GOALS 



FUNCTIONAL AREAS 
(Key Words) 



DEFINITIONS 



7. CREATIVE 



IIL 



TO SUPPORT 

SXIAL AND 

EMOTIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

AND PROVIDE 

POSITIVE 

GUIDANCE 



8. SELF 



understand, acquire, and use 
verbal and nonverbal means of 
coirmuni eating thoughts and 
feelings. 

Candidate helps parents provide 
opportunities that stimulate 
children to pla^ with sound, 
rhythm, language, materials, 
space, and ideas in individual 
ways and to express their 
creative abilities. 



Candidate supports parents in 
providing physical and emotional 
security for each child and 
helping each child to know, 
accept, and take pride in him- 
self or herself and to deve- 
lop a sense of independence. 



9. SOCIAL 



10. GUIDANCE 



IV. TO ESTABLISH 11. FAMILIES 

POSITIVE AND 
PRODUCTIVE RE- 
LATIONSHIPS 
WITH FAMILIES 



Candidate encourages parents to 
ensure that each child feels 
accepted in the family, to help 
children learn to conmunicate and 
get along with other's, and to 
support feelings of empathy and 
mutual respect among children and 
adults. 

Candidate helps parents provide 
a supportive environment in which 
children can begin to learn and 
practice appropriate and accept- 
able behaviors as individuals 
within a family. 

Candidate maintains an open, 
friendly, and cooperative 
relationship with each family, 
encourages parents* involvement 
in the program, and supports 
family relationships. 



1-4 
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COHPETF»«CY GOALS 



FUNCTIONAL AREAS 
(Key Words) 



DEFINITIOKS 



V. TO ENSURE A 

WELL-RUN, PURPOSE- 
FUL PROGR^ RE- 
SPONSIVE TO PAR- 
TICIPANT NEEDS 



VI* TO MAINTAIN A 
COMMITMENT TO 
PROFESSIONALISM 



12* PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 



13. PROFESSIONALISM 



Candidate Is a manager who 
uses all available resources to 
ensure an effective operation. 
The candidate Is a competent 
organizer, planner, record 
keeper, coirmunlcator, and a 
cooperative coworker. 

Candidate makes decisions based 
on knowledge of early childhood 
theories and practices, promotes 
quality in child care services, 
and takes advantage of opportu- 
nities to Improve competence, 
both for personal and professional 
growth and for the benefit of 
children and families. 
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II. The Leadership Role of 
the Education Coordinator 




EX>;4PLES OF COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE EDUCATION AND HEALTH COMPONENTS 



1304,3«1 Health services general objectives. 

The general objectives of the Health Services Component of the Head Start program are 



to: 



(a) Provide a comprehensive heaUh services program which includes a broad range of 
medical, dental, mental health, and nutrition services to preschool children, 
including handicapped children, to assist the child's physical, emotional, 
cognitive, and social development toward the overall goal of social competence. 

(b) Promote preventive health services and early intervention. 

(c) Provide the child's family with the necessary skills and insight and otherwise 
attempt to link the family to an ongoing health care system to ensure that the 
child continues to receive comprehensive health care even after leaving the 
Head Start program. 



Dally Prograa 



With Parents 



• The curriculum includes 
activities that prepare 
children for visits 

to doctors and dentists, and 
for other health screenings. 

• Children brush their 
teeth after meals. 

• Health education activ- 
ities are included in the 
curriculun. 

• Children learn about 
health treatment procedures 
through activities in the 
classroom and in the home. 

• The curriculum includes 
experiences for all children 
that promote sound mental 
health. 



• Education staff maiy be 
asked to remind parents to 
authorize health services. 

• Education staff ms^y be 
asked to inform parents of 
appointments for screenings 
and follow-up appointiients. 

• Parents are encouraged to 
accompany their children to 
medical and dental appoint- 
ments. 

• Education staff works with 
the Health Component staff 

to help parents learn how to 
meet the assessed needs of 
their children. 

• Education staff includes 
ideas to promote self-esteem 
In home education materials. 



Staff and Parent Training 



• Training is provided on 
the mental health program, 
including observation tech- 
niques and methods for meet- 
ing the assessed needs of 
children. 

• Training is provided for 
staff and parents on medical 
emergency procedures and 
preventative measures. 

• At least one staff person 
per center knows first aid. 



Guide p. 22 
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EXAMPLES OF COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE EDUCATION COMPONENT AND NUTRITION SERVICES 



1304.3-9 Nutrition objectives. 

The objectives of the nutrition part of the Health Services Component of the Head Start 
program are to: 

(a) Help provide food which will help meet the child's daily nutritional needs in the 
child's home or in another clean and pleasant environment, recognizing individual 
differences and cultural patterns, and thereby promote sound physical, social, 
and emotional growth and d^welopment. 

(b) Provide an environment for nutritional services which will support and promote 
the use of the feeding situation as an opportunity for learning. 

(c) Help staff, child, and family to understand the relationship of nutrition to 
health, factors which influence food practices, and the variety of ways to 
provide for nutritional needs and to apply this knowledge in the development of 
sound food habits even after leaving the Head Start program. 

(d) Demonstrate the interrelationships of nutrition to other activities of the Head 
Start program and its contribution to the overall child development goals. 

(e) Involve all staff, parents, and other community agencies as appropriate in 
meeting the child's nutritional needs so that nutritional care provided by Head 
Start complements and supplements that of the home and community. 



Daily Program Kith Parents Staff and Parent Training 



• Food-related activities 
are used to introduce new 
foods, to reinforce sound 
nutrition, and to introduce 
other concepts. 

t The daily schedule is 
planned so that children 
are relaxed and ready to eat. 

• Education staff eats with 
small groups of children, 
acting as role models anl 
encouraging children to 
serve themselves, make 
conversation, and try 

new foods. 



• Education staff talks to 
parents about their child's 
nutrition and eating nabits. 

• Home visitors help 
parents make the best use 
of available foods. 

• Home education activities 
are designed to promote 
sound nutrition practices by 
parents. 



• Education staff members 
attend nutrition training. 

• Education staff serves 
nutritious snacks at parent 
training sessions. 

• Nutrition staff attends 
classroom committee meetings 
to provide training on healthy 
nutrition practices. 



ERLC 



• Classroom activities 
include opportunities to 
shop for food, prepare 
food, introduce new foods, 
set the table, etc. 
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EXAMPLES OF COLIABORATIOW BETWEEN THE EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICES COMPONENTS 



1304^3*1 Social services objectives. 

The objectives of the Social Services Component of tne Performance Standards are to; 

(a) Establish and maintain an outreach and recrultjnent process which systematically 
insures enrollment of eligible children. 

(b) Provide enrollment of eligible children regardless of race, sex, creed, color, 
national origin, or handicapping condition. 

(c) Achieve parent participation in the center and home program and related 
activi ties. 

(d) Assist the family in its own efforts to improve the condition and quality of 
family life to become self-sufficient. 

(e) Make parents aware of community services and resources and facilitate their use. 
Dally Prcgran "ith Parents Staff and Parent Training 



• Education staff provides 
attendance information to 
the Social Services 
Component. 

• Education staff observes 
children and watch for 
indicators of social 
service needs. 



• Often an Education staff 
member notices a family's 
need and makes an immediate 
referral to the Social 
Services Component. 

• Education staff works with 
Social Services staff to 
establish a relationship and 
continuity between home and 
Head Start. 



• Social services staff pro- 
vides training on confiden- 
tiality policies and regula- 
tions and on the identifica- 
tion of child abuse and neg- 
lect. 

• Parent education programs 
may also address some of the 
identified social service 
needs. 
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EXAMPLES OF COLLABORATION BETl^EEN THE EDUCATION AND PARENT INVOLVEMENT COMPONENTS 



1304.5-1 Parent involvenent objectives. 

The objectives of the Parent Involvement Component of the Performance Standards are 



to: 



(a) Provide a planned program of experiences and activities which support and 
enhance the parental role as the principal Influence in their child's 
education and development. 

(b) Provide a program that recognizes the parent as: 

(1) Responsible guardians of their children's well being* 

(2) Prime educators of their children. 

(3) Contributors to the Head Start program and to their communities. 

(c) Provide the following kinds of opportunities for parent participation: 

(1) Direct involvement In decision making in the program planning and 
operations. 

(2) Participation In classroom and other program activities as paid 
employees, volunteers, or observers. 

(3) Activities for parents which they have helped to develop. 

(4) Working with their own children In cooperation with Head Start staff. 



Dally Program 



With Parents 



Staff and Parent Training 



• Parents learn about 
child development by serv- 
ing as classroom volunteers. 

• Education staff ma^y pre- 
pare center or class news- 
letters, or send Important 
messages home with the 
children. 

• Parents gain a better 
understanding of the curricu- 
lum when they are Involved 

In planning dally activities 
and when they work in the 
classroom. 

• Education staff provides 
parent orientation to the 
dally program. 



• A parent bulletin board may 
be maintained by the Education 
staff In the center to provide 
Information for parents about 
community resources and 
opportunities for continuing 
education. 

• Education staff meets with 
parents Informally and makes 
regularly scheduled home 
visits to discuss each 
child's progress and to 
develop future goals. 

• Parent center and class 
meetings are opportunities 
for shared decision making. 



• Education staff trains 
classroom volunteers. 

• The Education Component 
provides parent training In 
areas such as the curriculum, 
planning, child development, 
articulation to and continui- 
ty with the public schools, 
and more. 

• Education staff ma^ assist 
In Implementing Exploring 
Parenting or other parent 
education programs. 
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TIPS FOR EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION^ 



Clarify the purpose of the exchange . Begin by stating what you hope to 
accomplish. 

Avoid generalities when describing people or things . Try to give specific 
examples to illustrate what is being said. 

Check the tone . The manner in which a message is conveyed can be as 
important as the words. The tone should be consistent with your feelings and 
with what is to be accomplished from a conversation. 

Make words and nonverbal actions congruent . Dress, gestures, eye contact, 
sitting or standing position, and other expressive features carry powerful 
messages which can strengthen or weaken a message. Give careful consideration 
to this dimension of the communica'-.ion process. 

Avoid Indirect communication whenever possible . Since gestures, facial 
expressions, and body language are so important to communication, avoid 
nonpersonal exchanges (like telephone conversations) as first meetings or when 
the message may in the slightest way ^e misconstrued or open to 
misinterpretation. Strive first for pv-^rsonal contact with parents and 
committee members, relying on written ccnmuni cation and telephone 
conversations after rapport has been established. 

Ask for clarification . Many people hesitate to say when they don't 
understand. Spoken in a nonthreatening manner, phrases such as,. "Tm not 
quite sure I understand you," or "What do you mean by that?" facilitate 
clarification. Utilizing this process can have the added benefit of 
encouraging the other person to do the same. 

Be aware of how Inanimate objects can effect communication . Sea t i ng 
arrangements and positioning of furniture can be unconscious barriers to 
communication. Utilize physical space to reflect th'j messages being conveyed. 

Try not to overcommunlcate . Perhaps the harde5.t part of talking is knowing 
when to stop. Provide sufficient details so that concepts are clear, but 
don't include information that is irrelevant or repetitive. 

Respect the Importance of good timing . Respect the needs of others by 
asking them, "Is this a good time for us to talk about . . . ?" In addition, 
by extending this respect, the sender conveys that he or she would appreciate 
the same courtesy. 

Speak for yourself . Avoid speaking for others. Use "I think" instead of 
"People think," or "They feel." 



'Reprinted with permission from AVOIDING BURNOUT, by Paula Jorde, copyright 
(c) 1982 by Paula Jorde, published by Acropolis Books Ltd., Washington, DC 
20009, $14.95. . y . 

Guide p. 27 
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Support risk-taking . Remember that risk-taking and self-exposure are 
valuable both to the individual and the group. Share feelinar. Then support 
others in their risk-taking efforts. Be ca»^eful not to use another's 
self-exposure as a chance to "one-up." 

Beware of "air-ti me." Always ask: "What percent of the air-time am I 
taking?" Give people time to answer questions. Don't be afraid of silence. 

Be direct . Ask for what is wanted. This sometimes requires confrontation. 
Confront discrepancies in behavior and verbalization. 

Face the person who Is talking . Try not to engage in other activities 
during that time. 

Listen carefully to what a person has to say. Do this whether you agree 
totally or not. Consider criticisms, and avoid becoming defensive. Try to 
see the other point of view. Ask questions to clarify before responding with 
your point of view. 

Practice active listening . Summarize and restate major discussion points to 
make sure that the message received was the message that was intended. Ask 
questions if there is something that is unclear. 
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SUGGESTED STRATEGIES FOR MANAGING TIME^ 



Get a good start s Frantic mornings at home can set the stage for a chaotic 
day. Prepare and plan tha night before to reduce last minute anxieties. 

Plan activities on a deil y , weekly, and long-range basis . Refer regularly 
to tnose plans. 

Develop routines , Planninj to do the same things at the same time each day 
or each week both conserves energy and promotes continuity. Organize regular 
daily and weekly activitiss and develop routines for completing them. 

Tak e advantage of your mood u ^ork on activities that require more thought 
anH concentration during those times when you are most productive. Perform 
routine tasks when peak performance is not essential. 

Set realistic goals . Don't try to write War and Peace if there is only time 
for a 20-page sunimary. Set deadlines and limits that are both responsive and 
achievable. Then, stick to them. 

Organize the work environment . Arrange your desk, files, and office to 
maximize performance. Situate yourself to reduce interruptions from other 
conversations, continuous traffic, and center noise. 

Learn to say no . Try not to accept tasks that someone else could do. Offer 
concrete alternatives for how the work could be completed. 

Tame the telephone . Don't let the telephone monopolize you»^ work day. 
bchedule a time when routine calls can be returned. Use conference calls to 
avoid repetition. 

Overcome procrastination . Force yourself to tackle those tasks that you 
often avoid. Dividing large tasks into smaller chunks often helps the task to 
appear less threatening. 

Call ahead. Assuming that a person is in often leads to wasted trips. A 
call to ask for an appointment or to confirm a prescheduled meeting is not 
only a courtesy but a timesaver as well. 

Become a speed reader . This is skill will prove invaluable in keeping 
abreast of the tremendous volume of information on child development, 
curriculum methods, day care, and current events. 

Eliminate when possible . Constantly reassess your procedures and activities 
to identify ways to streamline. Eliminate duplicate efforts. 

Prioritize your activities . Do the important tuSks first. 

Delegate tasks to responsible staff. 
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STRESS MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES^ 

People who thrive as leaders in preschool programs have developed the 
following successful strategies for managing stress. 

§ Take c?re of yourself. Regular physical exercise is invaluable. 

• Consider ways to improve each aspect of the program. 

• Know yourself . Understand your needs, ideals, and your characteristic 
reactions to stress. 

• Lead a balanced life. Save time and energy for family, hobbies, and 
aesthetic pursuits. Don't always "try harder/' Sometimes it's better 
to "try softer." 

• Practice "detached concern." Develop it in a deeper and deeper way 
throughout your professional life. While a certain level of caring is 
important, try to avoid becoming too emotionally or personally involved 
in a particular family, individual, or program. Accept even negative 
outcomes when you have done all that is humanly possible. Try not to 
torture yourself if every case does not have a "happy ending." 

• Set priorities among tasks and stick to them. 

• Develop a realistic career plan for your professional future. 

• Regularly seek out expert resource people for advice and assistance. 

e Make participation in professional activities a way of life. Broaden 
acquaintances in your primary and related fields. 

• Exhibit a sense of humor, enjoy work, keep problems in perspective, and 
don't take yourself too seriously. 

• Give yourself credit for growing expertise in your profession. 



^From Martha Bramhall and Susan Ezell, "How Agencies Can Prevent Burnout," 
Public Welfare 39 (Summer 1981): 33-37. 
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Are You an Effective Leader? 



by Roger Neugebauer 

You may not feel like a leader. Given the crisis management wax- 
in which you often spend most of your time, you may feel more 
like a paramedic, a plumber, an accountant, a fundraiser, a bureaucrat 
appeasen a lawyer, or a supply clerk. If your nursen- school or child 
care center is to survive, you must perform well in all of these roles. 
Yet, when it comes to the quaiit>' of care children receive in you: 
center, it is your performance as a leader that really matters. 

But how can you know if you are being effective as a leader? To 
begin with, if the children in your program are clearly thriving o*" 
suflfering, it is probably safe to assume that these extreme conditions 
are directly related to your strength or weakness as a leauer. More 
specifically, the "Leadership Assessment Guide" on pages 2 3 and 2-i 
can help you evaluate the nature of your leadership. Before reading 
any further, it might be helpful for you to take 1 5 minutes and rate 
yourself (on a separate piece of paper) using this Guide. Then read 
the remainder of this article to interpret this rating and to see il' 
you can improve your leadership effectiveness. 

Four Types of Leaders 

Four types of leaders can be identified in child care. What 
differentiates these t}pes is the vary ing degrees of emphasis they 
place on achieving results and on promoting staff relations. 
Emphasis on results is measured oy the extent to which d!rcct()r> 
try, and succeed in, directing the efforts of the staff into 
accomplishing the objectives of the program. Emphasis on relations 
is determined by the degree of concern a director has for the 
personal and professional needs of her teachers as well as by the 
level of confidence she has in their ability and responsibility. 

These ibur rvpes can briefly be described as follows: 
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The Task Master places hca\T 
emphasis on results and little 
emphasis on relations. 

• Alwa\'S works very hard herself but 
believes teachers are hkclv to slack 
off if tight super\'ision is not enforced 
(rem above. 

• Seeks to control teachers' behavior 
through rules, notices, threats, and 
disciplinary action. 



Traits of Leaders 

The traits for leadership 
success are humility, deep 
understanding of the nature of 
ine business, deep respect for 
those on the firing line and 
those who can ertoy making 
the organization wo*k« a 
demonstrated record of guts, 
industry, loyalty downward, 
judgment, fairness, and honesty 
under pressure. 
— Robert Townsend 



• Establishes clear goals for the 
program, designs a curriculum which 
can accomplish these goals, closely 
supervises teachers' implementation 
of this curriculum, and continually 
evaluates to see how the curriculum 
is working. 

• Fosters only downward communi- 
cation in the form of orders and 
instructions to teachers. 

• Addresses center problems 
decisively and swiftly, but seeks little 
advice from teachers in dealing with 
these problems, and delegates little 
responsibility to them. 

• Provides feedback through criti- 
cism of teachers* classroom behavior 
and rule breaking. 

• Fosters a tense, impersonal environ- 
rnent. where creativity and ri.sk taking 
are discouraged 

The Comrade places little 
tmphasts on results and hea\y 
emphasis on relations. 

• Is not inclined to work overlv hard 
and believes teachers work best 
when they are happy and friendlv. 

ERIC 



• Shie.s .iwav Irom overt forms of 
control seeks to encourage proper 
behavior through Iriendly persuasion 

• Allows each teacher to establi.sh 
her own goals, to implement her own 
curriculum approach, and to evaluate 
her curriculum 

• Strives to keep everyone com- 
municating w«th ever>one on a per- 
sonal as well as a professional level. 

• Discusses center problems with 
teachers and actively seeks their 
advice, but tails to follow through 
and act decisively. 

• Provides feedback througli frequent 
praise of teachers' performance 

and abilirv' 

• Fosters a warm, friendly environ- 
ment in which tear'hers are encour- 
aged to do their own thing. 

The Motivator places neavT 
emphasis on both results and relations 

• Works ver\' hard herself and 
believes teachers ore naturally 
inclined to work hard if they are 
committed to their work. 

• Encourages .statT to exercise self- 
control over their own pertormance 

• Develops with teachers a set of 
goals they all believe in. works with 
teachers in designing and implement- 
ing a curriculum to achieve these 
goals and to implement an evaluation 
process to monitor their progress 

• Facilitates an open nvo-way com- 
munication flow. 

• Addresses center problems 
promptly and decisively, and utilizes 
the knowledge and skills of all stalf 
members in solvtng these problems 

• Fncourages the frequent sharing of 
non)udgmental feedback among all 
stall members. 

• Fosters a warm, friendlv environ- 
ment which activelv encourages 
creativiri' and risk taking. 

The Unlcadcr places little em- 
phasis on either results or relations. 

• h not inclined to work ver>* hard 
and believes her teachers, likewise, 
are inclined to avoid hard work. 




• Seeks to mairtain control through 
rules and procedures tut is lax and 
inconsistent in enforcing them. 

• Makes no effort to clarify the pro- 
gram *s goals, to provide a sense of 
direc' on to the curriculum, or to 
evaluate what is happening. 

• Is ineffective in promoting com- 
munications of any type. 

• Complains about center problems 
a great deal around sralf members, 
but takes no steps to deal with them. 

• Provides little, if any. feedback 
to teachers. 

• Fosters a tense, chaotic environ- 
ment in which little effective activity, 
creative or otherwise, occurs. 



Demands on Leaders 

The head of an organization 
unwittingly assumes the respon- 
sibiliri* of being all things to all 
men who are related to tfte 
organization. He must revere 
the past, predict and succeed in 
the future, make a profit, carry 
the burdens of people and 
operations no longer efficient, 
and enjoy himseii besides. His 
whim becomes magnified into 
other people's law. . . , His law 
IS often treated as if it were 
whim. ... If he demands that 
people produce, he is exploita- 
tive. If he treats them with 
beneficence, he is paternalistic. 
If he is unconcerned about 
their worries, he is rejecting. If 
he opposes what he believes to 
be irrational, he is hostile. If he 
gives in. he is weak. 
— Harry Levinson 



What Type of Leader is Best? 

It is at this point in articles on 
leadership where this stock phrase is 
inserted- 'No one ripe of leadership 
is aKvavs best — it depends upon the 
situation." Fortunatelv, in child care 
we need not be quite .so noncommit- 
tal. Studies ol administration in ehild 
care centers have yielded the follow- 
ing insists- 



Step 1. Share the results. At n staflf 
meeting, pxvs out blank copies at the 
Guide •o all stalt' members. Then go 
down the hst and announce the 
overall rating for each item. Tr>' not 
to express anger, regret, or any other 
defensive reactions while reporting. 

Step 2. Discuss the results. Identif>- 
three or four of the lowest ratings, 
and discuss these one at a time. Invite 
staff members to share incidents or 
examples of center practices which 
demonstrate why these ratings may 
have been low. It would be best if 
you could play a low key role in this 
discussion. The more you listen, the 
more you will learn. You may need to 
prime the pump — to get the discus* 
sion rolling — by asking specific ques- 
tions about the way you do things. 
For example, you might ask. "How 
often do you get feedback from 
anyone on how you talk to the chil- 
dren?" or "When we had the problems 
with traffic patterns in the toddler 
room, did wc address it properly^" 

Step 3* Develop a game plan. 
Select one or two items that you 
would like to address as n team. Set 
specific goals for these items. For 
example, you may decide to improve 
the overall ratini^ on ' Feedback" from 
3.5 to 7.0 within six months. Fhen 
brainstorm some strategies for 
achieving these goals. Put these goals 
and strategics on paper, and pass 
them out to all stafif members. 

Step 4. Monitor your progress. 
Every three months or so. check out 
your progress. Pass the Guide out to 
all staff members and have them rate 
conditions at that point. Discuss 
whether your strategics are working, 
or whether you need to rethink what 
to do to make progress. 

Can You Change^ 

Leadership style is often viewed 
as a fixed behavior pattern — a deeply 
ingrained component of an indi- 
vidual's innate personaliri'. However, 
an individual's leadership behavior tb 



not static A leader may utilize a 
different approach to handlmp dit- 
ferent situations and may hane^le 
the same situation diffcret.:lv at 
different times ( hiake ) A Motiv.itor 
for example, may handle certain 
problems more lui* a Task Master or 
a Ck)mrade. 

The t>'pe of leader a person is. 
therefore, is not a single uniform, 
unchanging behavior pattern. Rather, 
it is the net effect of a complex 
combination of various beliaviors. By 
cha .,ing the manner in which you 
handle specific situations, you can 
begin to ad)ust your overall leader- 
ship st}'le. 

The Leadership Assessment Guide 
is one tool you can u.se to identih' the 
strong points and the weak points of 
your leadership behavior. If you want 
to ir.iprove. you can then use this as 
an opportun;n' to work with the staff 
in setting and implementing 
strategies for cliaiige. 

While it IS certainly possible to 
adjust your pattern of leadership, 
such change will not come easih or 
dramatically. Yet the reward.s arc 
clearly worth tlie cftort Improve- 
ments in your effectiveness as a 
leader will inevitably improve the 
satisfaction you experience on the 
job. as well as the quality* of care 
children receive in your program 
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Some Evaluation Options 

If you are eager to evaluate 
your leadership, but ar^ not 
comfortable with the Leader 
ship Assessment Guide, you do 
have some viable options. First. 
It is important to know that the 
Guide itself is not set in stone. 
You can add or take out differ- 
ent leadership elements so that 
you en assess those aspects of 
your leadership that most con- 
cern you. 

In addition, there are two 
other evaluation tools included 
in this issue On page 25 is the 
"Leadership Skills Appraisal** 
which IS adopted from a tool 
developed by Nova University. 
On page 26 is the "Director 
Evaluation Cliecklist" which 
was developed by Steve 
Sternberg, the director of the 
University' of Michigan Chil- 
dren's Center. 

If you have r leadership 
evaluation tool which you have 
found to be particularly useful, 
we wot'l'* appreciate your shar- 
mg It with Exdiange. We will 
SiUdy it for sharing with our 
1 1 .000 subscribing directors in 
a future issue 



^ A director's leadership style has 
been found to be stronjUy related to 
the style ot teaching in the center. In 
centers where directors displayed 
warm and flexible leadership, the 
teachers were observed to be high in 
encouragement, sensitivity, and 
crcati\*it)\ and low in restriction. 
Where directors' leadership was 
arbitron* and 1 eking in warmth, 
teachers* performance was rated low 
in encouragement and high in restric- 
tion and in lessons on rules for 
socializing, formal skills, and control 
and restraint. (Prescott) 

• A director's decisionmaking style 
has been found to be strongly related 
to the tone of interpersonal relations 
in the center. Centers in which direc- 
tors encouraged staff participation in 
decisionmaking exhibited significantly 
higher levels of staff motivation, 
mutual support and trust, communi- 
cation, and clarity of objectives than 
did centers with authoritarian direc- 
tors. (Neugebauer) 

• Teachers have been found to prefer 
leadership which is high on results 
and relations. Teachers were moti- 
vated to work hard not by praise 
from their director nor by friendly 
relations with the director and other 
teachers but rather by satisfaction 
from doing meaningful work well. 
The majority of teachers preferred to 
have all staff members involved in 
major decisionmaking (iXeugebauer) 

From these findings, it is clear 
that the Motivator is the best type of 
leader in a child care setting The 
Motivator is able to combine a high 
emphasis on results with a high 
emphasis on relations. The key to her 
success is her confidence in the 
ability of her teachers to exercise 
self-control over their own perfor- 
mance. Rather than devoting her 
time to checking up on the teachers 
to be sure they are performing well, 
she concentrates on working with 
the staff in establishing goals and a 
curriculum to which they ail are 
personally committed. The teachers, 
therefore, have a strong personal 
interest in helping the organization 
achieve results because it is their 
own objectives which they are seek- 
ing to accomplish. 



Respon<»ibilities of 
Leaders 

The vision ot a manager 
should always be upwards — 
toward.s the enterprise as a 
whole. But his responsibility 
runs downward as well — to the 
people on his team He has to 
make sure that tliey know and 
understand what is demanded 
of them. He has to help them 
set their own objectives. Then 
he has lo help them reach these 
objectives. He is responsible for 
getting the tools, the staff, the 
information they need. He has 
to help them with advice and 
counsel, and. if need be, to 
teach them how to do better. 
Seeing his relationship towards 
them as dut}' towards them and 
as responsibility for making 
them perform and achieve 
rather than as supervision is a 
central requirement for organiz- 
ing the manager's unit effectively. 
— Peter F. Drucker 



The director in this setting plays 
a supportive role. Sht secures the 
resources which the teachers need, 
she provides frequent and objective 
feedback to teachers which they can 
use to improve their own perfor- 
mance, she keeps teachers intbrmed 
of major issues affecting the center, 
and she works hard to secure their 
input in dealing with center problems 

In short, the Motivator does not 
lead h'om out front by issuing com- 
mands or giving pep talks. She works 
more from within the staff to maintain 
a close fit between the objectives of 
the individual teachers and the objec- 
tives of the organization. While she 
does not relinquish final responsibil- 
ity tor the overall direction of the 
program, she does succeed in having 
teachers accept responsibilirv tor 
directing their own performance 
The result is best summarized by 
Lao tzu: ' VC'hen the best leader's 
work IS done, the people say. *We did 
it ourselves**** 

The Task Master can also be an 
effective leader in child care! The 



Task Master is more inclined to estab- 
lish the goals for the program herself 
and stmpiv i.ssue instructions to 
the teachers on how to implement 
a curriculum to accomplish these 
goals. If the teachers respect 
the competence of this director 
and il' they have no objections to her 
curriculum approach, they would 
probably suppress their personal 
feelings and work hard to make the 
program successful. 

However, such cooperation 
would not result if teachers had 
serious reservations about the direc- 
tor's ability to develop a sound cur- 
riculum. Their objections to not 
being treated as responsible profes- 
sionals would probably come to the 
fore. Frust ation and hostility would 
erode their willingness to work hard. 

Centers directed by Comrades or 
Unleadt/s. on the other hand, can 
only be successful in spite of their 
lead*^rs rather than because of them. 
What would be needed in either 
setting would be for an effective, yet 
unofficial, leader to arise from among 
the teachers to direct teachers' efforts 
toward positive results. In this 
instance, the director would function 
more as a figurehead, an administra- 
tive aide, or a cheerleader. 

How Do You Rate? 

If you assessed your leadership 
with the Leadership Assessment 
Guide, you ended up with a rating for 
results and one for relations. To find 
out what t}pe of leader you are, 
compare your ratings with those 
below for the four types of leaders. 
For example, if your results rating is 
23 and your relations rating is 46, 
you would be considered a Comrade. 



Task Master 


Results 


32-63 




Relations 


0-31 


Comrade 


Results 


0-31 




Relation.s 


•52-63 


Motivator 


Results 


32-63 




Relations 


32-63 


Unleader 


Results 


0-31 




Relations 


0-31 
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Arc You Sure? 

Now that you know what type of 
leader you are. a word about self- 
dcccption is in order, it may well be 
that the t>pc of leader you have rated 
yourself to be will more accurately 
reflect what type of leader you want 
to be than what t>pe of leader you 
a-^tuaily arc. In a study of the manage- 
ment of 24 New England child care 
centers, this author found that direc- 
tors' perceptions of their own leader- 
ship si>ies were significantly different 
from what their teachers perceived 
their si>'lcs to be. Teachers generally 
found directors to be far more auihon- 
tahan than directors considered 
themselves to be (Neugebauer). 

To check the accuracy' of your 
self-assessment, it may be helpftjl to 
have your teachers assess your leader- 
ship. This can provide you with 
valuable insights on how the teachers 
perceive your leadership behavior. 



However, such an assessment is 
not without potential pams and 
hazards. To begin with, a director 
opening herself up to evaluation by 
her teachers needs to have a fair 
degree of self-confidence. If you are 
insecure about your leadership at the 
outset, and then teachers rate you 
unexpectedly low in certain areas, 
this could provide a blow to your ego 
that you will not soon recover from. 

Before jumping in, therefore, you 
should think about how comfortable 
you are in your relationships with the 
teachers, and how able you would be 
to handle some critical ratings. New 
directors in particular should shy 
away from being intensely evaluated 
until they have had at least a year on 
the job to get to know the staff and 
to find a management style that 
works for them m this setting. 

When you are ready to be 
evaluated, you may want to start by 
discussmg the Guide at a staff meetmg 
so that teachers understand that you 
need their honest feedback in order 
to be a better director. Take some 
time to discuss each item on the 
Guide so that there is general agree- 
ment on the meaning ot terms. 



The first time teachers actually 
use the Guide, you might ask them to 
rate how they would prefer leader- 
ship to be handled in the center Tliis 
will give them the chance to test out 
the Guide, to see if there are anv 
parts that are still not clear. The 
results may also be helpful to you as 
they will spell out what teachers 
expectations are for you. 

When everyone is ready to use 
the scale to rate actual center perfor- 
mance, you should pass out one copy 
of the Guide to each staff member 
(including teacher aides, cooks, and 
bus drivers). Have evervone com- 
plete the forms anonymously at their 
own pace. 

To tabulate the results, add up all 
the scores for each item and divide 
by the number of people turning in 



the Guide. For example, if seven staff 
members rate item #1 ("Clarity of 
Objectives") 2, 3, 1, 3, 2, 2, and i, the 
overall rating for that item would be 
2 (14 divided bv 

Now Comes the Hard Part 

When you first read the overall 
ratings of staff members, you may 
want to shout for joy or cry in 
anguish. Most likely you will do a 
little of both Your next inclination 
will be to throw the ratings away and 
to get on with life. This would be a 
mistake (unless, of course, your 
ratings all are perfect 9's). It is one 
thing to know how staff perceive 
your leadership, and another to do 
something about it. To make the 
most of this opportunit>'. you need to 
take some additional painful, yet 
positive, steps. 



One Director's Experience 



Mary Jane Blethen, the direc- 
tor of the Golden Heart Child 
Care Center in Mankato, iMin- 
nesota, used the Leadership 
Assessment Guide to assess her 
leadership performance in 1983 
She approached the process with 
considerable nervousness — she 
felt quite comfortable with her 
leadership, but she wasn't sure if 
the staff felt the same. In fact, 
when she and her secretary were 
tabulating the ratings by the staff 
she found herself being possessed 
by large doses of both curiosity 
and anxiety. 

Much to Blethen's relief, she 
found that the ratings came out 
near the top in most categories. 
This was very conlirming to her. 
However, there were some sur- 
prises, most notably with the 
item of "Feedback." She con- 
sidered herself to be a ''wonder- 
fill" communicator ot feedback, 
but the statf didn't see it that 
way They indicated that they 
received feedback on their per- 
formance only once or twice 
a month. 

After discussing the problems 
in the area of feedback, the statf 



set as a goal raising the rating for 
Feedback trom 5.3 to 6.6 within 
12 months. After considering a 
number of formal feedback tech- 
niques, the staff decided to try 
out a combination of the "DESC" 
model of feedback developed by 
Sharon and Gordon Bower and 
the "Personal Messages" model 
developed by Marjorie Kostelnik 
and P. D. Kurtz. During the next 
12 months the staff worked on 
improving feedback using these 
approaches At the end of this 
period they performed the Leader- 
ship Assessment Guide rating 
again and found that the Feed- 
back rating had improved to 6.5. 



While the new rating tell just 
short of the goal, staff were satis- 
fied that dramatic progress had 
been made. Blethen found that 
the meetmg at which the initial 
ratings were discussed provided 
a real breakthrough. Alter she 
shared the results, the staff mem- 
bers were much more open than 
in the past in discussing leader- 
ship issues. "Using the Guide was 
a real )umping ott point." reports 
Blethen. After that, stalf reallv got 
involved in this prcxrvss of change. 
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Leadership Assessment Guide 



Rate your center on a scale of 0-9 for each of the 14 leadership elements listed below. Select the statement which 
most accurately describes the situation in > our center^ and place its rating in the blank on the left. If the situation in 
your center lies somewhere between two of the statements, use a rating midway between the two given ratings. For 
example, if commumcations in your center are somewhere between moderately frank and moderately guarded, you 
might record a rating of 4 or 5 to the element Communications. 

!• Clarity of Objectives 

(9) The center has clear objectives which are understood by all staff members. 

(6) The center has fiiirly clear objectives which are understood by most staff members. 

(3) The center has objectives, but few staff members are aware of them, 

(0) The center does not have any established objectives. 

2. Commumcations 

(9) Commumcations flow both ways between director and teachers and are extremely frank and open* 
(6) Commumcations flow both ways and are moderately frank and open. 

(3) Commumcations flow primarily down from the director and are somewhat guarded and cautious. 
(0) Communications flow only downward and are extremely guarded and cautious. 

3. Ongoing Planning 

(9) Staff members engage in planning on a weekly basis to insure that the daily curriculum promotes the 
center's objectives. 

(6) Staff members engage in planning on a monthly basis to promote the center's objectives. 
(3) Staff members engage in occasional planning with little emphasis on objectives. 
(0) Staff members do not engage in planning on a regular basis. 

4. Creativity 

(9) Staff members are encourage*, to be creative, to take risks, and to explore their own interests. 
(6) Staff members are allowed to be creative, to take risks, and to explore their own interests. 
(3) Creativity, risk taking, and the exploration of one's own interests are discouraged^ 
(0) Creativity, risk taking, and the exploration of one*s own interests are forbidden. 

5* Evaluation 

(9) Center objectives, curriculum results, and staff performance are continuously evaluated. 
(6) Evaluation occurs on a frequent basis. 
(3) Evaluation occurs on a sporadic basis. 
(0) Evaluation seldom, if ever, takes place. 

6* Decisionmaking 

(9) The director seeks input from all staff members in making major center decisions. 
(6) The director seeks advice from most teachers before making major center decisions. 
(3) The director seeks advice from a few teachers before making major center decisions. 
(0) Tlie director makes all decisions with no teacher input. 

7. Problem Solving 

(9) Problems confronting the center are always addressed promptly and decisively. 
(6) Problems confronting the center are usually addressed promptly and decisively. 
(3) Problems confronting the center are occasionally addressed promptly and decisively. 
(0) Problems confronting the center are never addressed promptly and decisively. 
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8. Policy Implementation 

(9) Center policies and procedures are enforced with extreme consistency and fairness 
(6) Center policies and procedures are enforced with moderate consistency and fairness. 
(3) Center policies and procedures are enforced with moderate inconsistency and unfairness. 
(0) Center policies and procedures are enforced with extreme inconsistency and unfairness. 

9* Feedback 

(9) Staff members are given constructive feedback on their performance on nearly a daily basis. 
(6) Stafif members are given constructive feedback on a weekly basis. 
(3) Stafif members are given constructive feedback about once a month. 
(0) Stafif members are seldom, if ever, given constructive feedback. 

10* Discipline 

(9) Discipline is totally self-imposed; stafif are fully responsibL for controlling their own behavior. 
(6) Discipline is mostly self-imposed. 

(3) Discipline is mostly imposed from above, control is exerted mosrlv through close ^supervision. 
(0) Discipline is totally imposed from above. 



11. Stafif Development 

(9) Continuous efiforts are made to upgrade stafif members* skills and knowledge. 
(6) Frequent efiforts are made to upgrade stafif members' skills and knowledge. 
(3) Sporadic efiforts are made to upgrade stafif members* skills and knowledge. 
(0) Stafif development seldom, if ever, takes place at the center. 



12. Stafif Motivation 

(9) Stafif members are highly motivated to perform to the best of their ability. 
(6) Stafif members are moderately motivated 

(3) Stafif members are moderately frustrated with their work or the center 
(0) Staff members are highly frustrated. 



13. Director Motivation 

(9) The director is extremely enthusiastic and productive in her performance. 

(6) The director is moderately enthusiastic and productive in her performance. 

(3) The director is slightly enthusiastic and productive in her performance. 

(0) The director is not at all enthusiastic and productive in her performance 

14. Stafif-Director Relationship 

(9) The director is on warm, personal terms with all teachers. 

(6) The director is friendly with all teachers. 

(3) The director is friendly with some teachers. 

(0) The director is personally isolated from the teachers. 

Scoring: Place your ratings for all odd numbered elements on the Results line, and place all ratings for the even 
numbered elements on the Relations line. Add the ratings on each line Tins will provide your center's overall rating 
for the leadership dimensions of results and relations. 

Results (odd-numbered items) 4- + 4- + 4-4- = 



Relations (even-numbered items) + -f 
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III. Planning the 
Education Component 




o 
c 

(D 



SAMPLE FORMAT FOR EDUCATION COMPONENT PLAN 



FZRFORMANCE 
STANDARD 
REFERENCE 



OBJECTIVES 



STRATEGIES 



PERSON(S) 



TIME FRAME 



OUTCOMES 



I 



Er|c 32 
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SAMPLE GOALS STATEMENTS 



Goal Statements from the ALERTA Currlculuw' 

ALERTA, one of the four bilingijal/ multicultural curriculum models, has four primary goals. It is 
expected that use of the curriculum will: 

1. Promote each child's appreciation of herself or himself as a person capable of a wide variety 
of intellectual and physical activities. 

2. Encourage the children's positive recognition of the ways people from various groups are the 
same as well as the ways they are different from one another, 

3. Foster an active curiosity in young children about the events that make up their lives so 
that they are led by their interest to engage with and successfully solve problems. 

4. Develop in the children specific attitudes and skills that will help them deal successfully 
with school in today's culturally plural society. 

Teachers using the bilingual component of ALERTA have two additional goals. For them, use of the 
curriculum wil 1 : 

5. Promote the continued development of the children's first language in all aspects of their 
learning. 

6. Effect the acquisition of a second language In all the children participating in the program. 
Sa»p1e Goals for Education Cowponent^ 

Goals of the Education Services Component are the following: 

I. Promote the social, emotional, intellectual, and physical development of each child. 

II. Provide an educational program which is multicultural and meets specia'' needs of all children. 

III. Establish procedures for ongoing observations, evaluation, and follow-up of each child's 
development by planning for the development and instructional needs of each child and 
expanding the education component as necessary to meet these needs. 

IV. Integrate the educational aspects of the various Head Start components into the daily program 
of activities. 

V. Promote and encourage parent participation in helping to plan an appropriate education 
program for center, classroom, and home program activities. 

VI. Enhance the knowledge, awareness, and understanding of parents and staff of tne developmental 
needs of the children. 

VII. Maintain a physical environment which is conducive to learning and is consistent with and 
promotes the health, safety, and developmental needs of the children. 
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^Leslie R. Williams and Yvonne De Gaetano, Alerta . (c) 1985 Addi son-Wesley Publishing Ccxnpany, 
Inc., Menlo Park, CA. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 

^FY 86 Montgomery County Public Schools Education Component Plan (Rockville, MD: Montgomery 
County Public Schools Head Start, 1985). 
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SAMPLE EDUCATION COMPONENT PLAN^ 



GOAL: IV. To integrate the educational aspects of the various Head Start components into the daily program of 
activities. 1304.2-2(d)* 



OBJECTIVES 



STRATEGIES 



PERSON RESPONSIBLE 



TIME 



To coordinate educa- 
tion and health com- 
ponent activities 
1304.2-2(d) and 
1304.306(a)(4) 



Establish routine preventative health 
measures, such as brushing teeth, washing 
hands, covering mouth, blowing nose, etc. 
These should be supervised and modeled by 
teaching staff. 

Discuss roles and the importance of health 
professionals using pictures, clinic kit, 
prop boxes, dress-up area» filmstrips, etc. 
For example, teach dental health unit con- 
current with visit of dental hygientist. 
1304.3-6(a)(5) 

Invite Head Start parents who work in health 
services as well as staff /community workers, 
including school health room aide to visit 
the classroom so children can interact 
positively with them in a familiar setting. 
1304.2-2(e)(l) 

Visit school health room and local medical 
facilities such as Washington Adventist 
Hospital which has organized a tour for young 
children. 

Use minor classroom accidents, such as 
scraped knees, to teach children about first 
aid. 



Teacher 



Teacher 



Teacher 



Teacher 



Teacher 



September & on- 
going 



As scheduled by 
MCHO 



November -May 



SSSXS=S3SSS3S3S3SSSSS=SS=SS=S==S=SSSSSSSSS==S== 



:SS3SS3B33S 



SSS3SSS3SSS 



September & on- 
going 



September & on- 
going 



SSSSSSSSSS3SSSSS3a 
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SANPLE EDUCATION COMPONENT PLAN (CONTINUED) 
BOAL: I. To promote the sodal/emotlonal , Intellectual, and physical development of each child. 1304.2-2(b)* 



OBJECTIVES i 




STRATEGIES \ 


PERSON RESPONSIBLE! 


TIME 


Intellectual (cont.) | 


a) 


Use questions, such as: | 


Teacher j 


September 4 on- 






"If you are wearing stripes, you wash your | 




going 


^ To infonrnfo \ 




hAnri<; for 1 unch . 






activities which j 




How many children are wearing stripes?" | 






develop language | 










aHQ mvclieCuiai | 




llco fho linpynprt^Pfl fhrnkpn window DArPnt 


Teacher 1 


September & on- 


Skills In the | 




with new baby visiting, etc.) as well as the | 




going 


dally routine 




expected (scheduled vision screening) to | 










stimulate language/Intellectual skills | 








c) 


See also Goal IV, Integrating the educational! 


Teacher | 


September A on- 






aspects of the various Head Start components | 




going 






In the dally program of activities | 






Physical 










1304.2-2(b)(3) 










1 . To develop fine 


a) 


Plan activities as part of the dally sched- | 


Teacher 


September & on- 


and gross motor 




ule both for the entire group and to meet j 




going 


skill development 




Individual needs | 






as well as overall | 










body fitness and 


b) 


Purchase and encourage the use of appropriate] 


Teacher 


September & on- 


coordination | 




materials designed to promote children's | 




going 






physical development (e.g., large blocks. 










Big Wheels) | 







SAMPLE EDUCATION COMPONENT PLAN (CONTINUED) 
GCAL: I. To promote the social/efliotlonal , intellectual, and physical development of each child. 1304.2-2(b)* 



1 

0BJEC1IVES 1 




STRATEGIES j 


PERSON responsible! 


TIME 


Physical (cont.) | 


c) 


Plan for adequate indoor and outdoor space | 


Teacher 






September & on- 






and time for children to work on physical | 








going 


j 




skills; make use of playground equipment if | 














available 1 










1 
1 


d) 


Provide appropriate guidance, supervision, 1 


Teacher A 


T 
1 


A. 1 


September & on- 


1 




and encouragement: "You climbed two rungs | 








going 


1 




on the ladder. Good jobl" | 










1 
1 


e) 


Observe and work with school P.E. teacher | 


leacner a 


T 
1 


A i 
. A. 1 


September & or.- 


1 
1 












Qoino 


2. To integrac*. all | 


a) 


Teach body concepts and vocabulary during hula| 


Teacher & 


I 


.A. 1 


September A on- 


areas of develop- | 




hoop acti vi ti es 1 








qoinq 


ment as well as | 














integrating the | 


b) 


Discuss the importance of eating bocly-buil ding| 


Teacher & 


I 


.A. 1 


September & on- 


educational | 




foods; "Look how fast you're running. You've | 








going 


aspects of other | 




been eating a good breakfast." | 










Head Start compo- | 






Teacher & 


I 


.A. 1 


September & on- 


nents | 


c) 


Teach safety and care for self and others. | 








going 


1304.2-2(d) 1 




For example, how to handle and walk with | 














scissors or chairs; the "stop, drop, and j 














roll" for fire safety; not to put nonfood | 














items in the mouth j 












d) 


Reinforce sing^'ng games by playing these | 


Teacher & 


I 


.A. 1 


September A on- 






outside 1 








going 
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INVENTORY FOR BUDGETING* 





Equipment and Material Checklist 

Name of Center Date 


QUANTITY 
AVAILABLE 




QUANTITY 
AVAILABLE 




TYPE OF EQUIPMENT 


LOCATION 


TYPE OF EQUIPMENT 


LOCATION 




tlANIPULATIVE PLAY 




Jewelry 






Wooden Puzzles 






Shoes 






Lego 






Purses 






Lotto 






Dolls 







Tinker Toys 






Doll Clothes 






Peg Boards & Pegs 






Doll Beds 






Beads or Spools 

foT" ^t" T" i no i no 






Mirror 






PoiinH i no Ro;^ 

and Hammer 






Iron 






Parquetry Blocks 






Telephones 






Lacing Toy 






Rocking Chairs 






Lock Board 






Cuddly Toys 






Puppets 






Pots and Pans 






DRAMATIC PLAY 






Dishes 






Dress-Up Clothes 






Broom 






Hats 






Mop 







^From Cc.itet Training Guide: Cuyahoga County Child Care Enrichment Program 
TAPP Assoc., Atlanta, GA. ' 
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QUANTITY 1 
AVAILABLE 1 






QUANTITY 
AVAILABLE 




TYPE OF EQUIPMENT 


LOCATION 


TYPE or EQUIPMENT 


LOCATION 




chairs 






Cooking utensils 
used for learning 






b. Stove 






Top 






c. Cupboard 






Old clock, radios, 
etc.. - to t*/ikp anart* 







d. Sink 






BLOCK PLAY 






e. Refriaerator 






Unit Blorkc; 






f. Ironing Board 






Hollow Blocks 






Dust Pan 






Cardboard Blocks 






Play Money 






Transportation Toys 

^ TT"iink^ l;^T"rfo 
a* ^xu^/\o,xcixv^t^ 












h Truck*; «;Tnal 1 






Play screen for 

o LUX f ^U^jpc f c • 






n Tra i 






SCIENCE 






d. Tractors 






Color Paddles 






e . Planes 






Prisms 






f . Cars 






Magnifying Glass 






Wood or rubber 
people 






Tuning Fork 






Wood or rubber 
animais 






Magnets 






MUSIC 






Am 1 T* i iim ^ 






Record Player 






Ppts—— turtles -birds 
fish, guinea pigs 






Assorted Records 






Flashlights 






Rhythm Instruments 






Gardening Tools 






Autoharp or Other 
Instruments 






Kaleidoscope 






ART 
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QUANTITY 
AVAILABLE 




QUANTITY 
AVAILABLE 




i 


TYPE OF EQuXrrii:.Nl 




TYFi: OF EQUIPMENT 


LOCATION 




Pounds of clay 






n diiUnt; L o 






Pounds of Playdough 






Ma "lie ;*nH ♦'ricks 






Scissors, blunt point 






Da W 






4 oz. jars of paste 






Screwdriver 






Boxes of eight of 
large crayons 






Ruler 






Boxes of colored 
chalk 






Soft wood 






Cans of tempera 
paint 






Sandpaper 






Longhandle brushes 












Large pencils 












Cans of fingerpaint 






Bean Bags 






Packages of news- 
print 






Balls 






Packages of manila 
paper 






Jump rope 






Packages of finger- 
paintincj paper 






Swings 






Packages of con- 
struction paper 






Mounted steering 






Sponges 






Large building 

bloc 15 






Easel 












Smocks 






Sand toys 






WOODWORKING 






Tricycle 






Work Bench 






Jungle Gym 






Vise 






1 Wheelbarrow 





O 111-8 
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TYPE OF EQUIPMENT 



LOCATION 



Wagons 

Climbing equipment 
Ladders 



Barrels 

Large Construction 
pipes 

Water play equip- 
ment 



Play House 
GAMES 



Pick-up sticks 



American Logs 



Card Games 



Parchesi 



Lotto 



Anagrams 



Scrabble 



Dominoes 



Bingo 



Marbles 



Puzzles 



Board Game 



Books 



Flannel board 



others 
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IV. Implementing the 
Education Component Plan 




19 
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HEAD START CHILD HEALTH RECORD 



CHILD HEALTH RECORD: 



> 

Ul 



z 
< 

a 

< 

O 



< 

a 
£ 
o 

< 



< 

o 

IS 

X 



€L 

S 

o 
o 



FORM 1, GENERAL INFORMATION 



CHILD'S NAM&_ 



SEX: 



BiRTHDATE: 



HEAD START CENTER:. 
ADDRESS: 



PHONE: , 



NAME OF INTERVIEWER:, 



TITLE:. 



1. PERSON INTERVIEWED 

DATE .RELATIONSHIP TO CHILD_ 

2. CHILD'S NICKNAME. IF ANY 



X CHILD'S ADDRESS (US9 p%ncU. k»»p cunwnt) 



.Zip Cod* . 



PHONE. 



4. FATHER'S NAMH_ 

5. MOTHER'S NAM^ 



6l GUARDIAN'S NAME. 



7. CHILD IS USUALLY CARED FOR DURING THE DAY BY 



F«ONE_ 



RELATIONSHIP- 



a LANGUAGE USUALLY SPOKEN AT HOME (H mof tffn ona. 
pi9C9 "l^by primBfy l%ngu»g%U 

English Spanisii 

^Oth«f 

9. SOURCE OF REIMBURSEMENT OR SERVICES (Orcf "Yas" 
or "No'* lor %%ch sourer Us» pencil, k»tp currant} 

YES NO EPSDT/Mtdlc«id (Latest cflrliflc«tion No.): 
YES NO Federal, State or Local Agency: 



YES NO In-Kind Providen 

YES NO Other (3fd party)- 

ID NO : 

YES NO WIC 

YES NO Food Stamps 

10. DATE OF CHILD'S LAST PHYSICAL EXAM 

11. DATE OF LAST VISIT TO DENTIST 



12. USUAL SOURCE OF HEALTH AND EMERGENCY CARE 
(Ntm; MMntt, tna phon% no.): 
Ptiysiclan 



Cilnic . 



Hospital ER_ 



Other. 



Dentist . 



l3.tN CASE OF EMERGENCY NOTIFY 
(1) 



Relationship. 
Phone 



(2) 



Relationshtp _ 
Phone 



(3) 



Relationship . 
Phone 



14 CONDITIONS WHICH COULD BE IMPORTANT IN AN 
EMERGENCY: (Trtnsler from Form 2 A) 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Severe Asthma 
Diabetes 

Seizures. Convulsions 

Allergy, Bites 

Allergy. Medication 

Other 



15. HOUSEHOLD INFORMATION (PI9»M comptef tor tamily 9na housBhold mBmbtrs). 



PATH ER 

MOTHER 

BROTHERS & SISTERS fo/tfasf tirSt) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



OTHER (Specify rMttonshIp) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



BIRTH 
DATE 



LIVES WITH CHriO 
YES NO 



FAMILY MEMBERS' 
HEALTH PROaiEMS 



(Us» §aaition§l page // n—<i9<S) 



INTERVIEWER: GO TO FORM 2A 
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CHILD HEALTH RECORD: 



FORM 2A, HEALTH HISTORY 



CHILD'S NAME:. 



SEX:. 



BiRTHDATE:. 



PERSON INTERV1EWE0:- 



NAME OF INTEHVIEWER:, 



DATE:. 
TITLE: . 



RELATIONSHIP:. 



PREGNANCY/BIRTH HISTORY 



YES 



1. DID MOTHER HAVE ANY HEALTH PROBLEMS DURING 
THIS PREGNANCY OR DURING DELIVERY'^ 



NO 



EXPLAIN "YES" ANSWERS 



2. DID MOTHER VISIT PHYSICIAN FEWER THAN TWO TIMES 
DURING PREGNANCY? 



3. WAS CHILD BORN OUTSIDE OF A HOSPITAL^ 

4 WAS CHILD BORN MORE THAN 3 WEEKS EARLY OR LATE^ 



5. WHAT WAS CHILD'S BIRTH WEIGHT^ 



ft. WAS ANYTHING WRONG WITH CHILD AT BIRTH"? 



7. WAS ANYTHING WRONG WITH CHILD IN THE NURSERY^ 



& DID CHILD OR MOTHER STAY IN HOSPITAL FOR MEDICAL 
REASONS LONGER THAN USUAL? 



Z 
< 

o 

K 
< 

9 

Z 

Ul 

i 

o 
z 

K 

o 

Ik 
Ik 
< 

C 
< 

O 

z 
o 

Ul 

& 

•J 
a. 
Z 

o 
o 
lit 
m 

o 



9. IS MOTHER PREGNANT NOW? 



(It y«s. hsk 9bout pfMfl c§r9, or sc/)*tfu/« tim9 to 
discuss pr§n§t9t C9r§ 9rr9ng9m9nts,i 



HOSPITALIZATIONS AND ILLNESSES 



YES] 



10.HAS CHILD EVER BEEN HOSPITALIZED OR OPERATED ON? 



11.HAS OlILD EVER HAD A SERIOUS ACCIDENT (broktn 
bonts, h»»atniur»s. t9llt. burns, poisofiingj? 



NO 



EXPLAIN "YES" ANSWERS 



12. HAS CHILD EVER HAD A SERIOUS ILLNESS'' 



HEALTH PROBLEMS 



YEC NO 



13. DOES CHILD HAVE FREQUENT SORE THROAT. 

^_COUCM: URINARY INFECTIONS OR TROUBLE 

URINATING. STOMACH PAIN VOMnNG OIARRHEA^ 



14. DOES CH'LD have DIFFICULTY SEEING 
(SQuint, cross 0Y0s. look closely st books)'> 



EXPLAIN (Us9 tMttlontI she9ts it n<<tf#tfJ 



IS IS CHILD WEARING (or suppostfJ to vfrj GLASSE S'' 



16. DOES CHILD HAVE PROBLEMS WITH EARS/HEARING 
(P9in in ••r, triQU9nt 99r§ch§s. aiscti§rge, rubbing or ttvcr' 
ino ont 99 rp 



(It WAS LAST CHECKUP MORE THAN ONE YEAR 
AGO? 



17.HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED CHILD SCRATCHING HIS/HER 
BEHIND (R99r end, inus, butl) WHILE ASLEEP'' 



18. HAS Child ever had a convulsion or seizure? 

IS CHILD TAKING MEDICINE FOR SEIZURES? 



If 9Sk: WHEN DID IT LAST HAPPEN''^ 
WHAT MEDICINE'', 



19.1$ CHILD TAKING ANY OTHER MEDICINE NOW? 
($p^}'9l cons9nt tofm must b* sign^O for St9rt 
to 9<Smiriitt9f <ny m9diC9ttonh 



20.1$ CHILD NOW BEING TREATED BY A PHYSICIAN OR A 
DENTIST? 



21.HAS CHILD HAD: 

__CCZ£MA. 

__MUW?S. 



BOtLS CHICKEN POX. 

.GERMAN MEASLES. MEASUS. 

SCARLET FEVER. WHOOPtNQ COUGH? 



22. HAS CHILD HAO; . 



_H»VES. 



, POLIO? 



23. HAS CHILD HAD: _ASTHMa. BLEEOINQ TENOENClES 

DIABCTCS, EPtLEPSr HEART/8LO00 VESSEL 

aSCASE. UVER OlSEASE. m:EUMATIC FEVER. 

&CKLECELL OlSEASE? 



WHAT MEDICINE? 

(It 'VtOWILL IT NEEDIO BE GIVEN WHILE 
CHILD IS AT HEAD START?„ HOW OFTEN? 



(PHYSICIAN'S NAME. 



// •>•»". tr9nsi4r intorm9t:on to Forms 1 9nd S. 



24. DOES CHILD HAVE ANY ALLERGY PROBLEMS (R9Stt. 
itctiing, swelling, ditticulty br99 thing, snfzingp 
«L When EATING any fooos? 

b WHEN TAKING ANY MEOlCATlON' 



C WHEN NEAR ANIMALS FURS. INSECTS OUST ETC ?_ 



// "y»s", tr9nst9r lntorm9tlon to Forms 1 9nd 5, 
WHAT FOODS? 
WHAT MEDICINE? 
WHAT THtt^GS? 

HOW DOES CHILD REACT'' 



25. (It tny 'V«" 9ns¥»crs to Qu9Stions 14. 16, 18, 22, 23, or 24 
9Sk') 00 ANY OF THE CONDITIONS WE'VE TALKED ABOUT 
SO FAR GET IN THE WAY OF THE CHILD'S EVERYDAY 
ACTIVITIES? 

DID A DOCTOR OR OTHER HEALTH P«''^FESSIONAL TELL 
YOU THE CHILD HAS TI^IS PROBLcM'' 



DESCRIBE HOW: 



WHEN'' 



26. ARE THERE ANY CONDITIONS ME HAVEN'T TALKED 
ABOUT THAT GET IN THE WAY OF THE CHILD'S EVERY' 
DAY ACTIVITIES? 

DID A DOCTOR OR OTHER HEALTH PROFESSIONAL TELL 
YOU THE CHILD HAD THIS PROBLEM'' 



DESCRIBE. 
WHEN? 



* // st9rf9d(V qu9Stions h9V9 "y^s" 9nsw»rs, go to QU9stion 2i 



INTERVIEWER: GO TO FORM 4 
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CHILD HEALTH RECORD: 



FORM 2B. HEALTH HISTORY (Continued) 



PERSON INTERVIEWEOL- 



NAME OF INTERVIEWER:. 



DATE:. 
TITLE:. 



RELATIONSHIP:. 



PHySICAU psychological, and social DEVELOPMENT 



THESE QUESTIONS WILL HELP US UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD BETTER AND KNOW WHAT IS USU^ 
MIGHT NOT BE USUAL THAT WE SHOULD BE CONCERNED ABOUT: 
27.CAN YOU TEU ME ONE OR TWO THINGS YOUR CHILD IS INTERESTED IN OR DOES ESPECIALLY WELL? 



OH HIM/HER AND WHAT 



28. DOES YOUR CHILD TAKE A NAP? . 



-YES. IF -YES- DESCRIBE WHEN AND HOW LONG. 



29.D0ES YOUR CHILD SLEEP LESS THAN 8 HOURS A DAY OR HAVE TROUBLE SLEEPING <SUCH AS BEING FRETFUL HAVING 

NIGHTMARES. WANTING TO STAY UP LATE)? NO YES. IF -YES- DESCRIBE ARRANGEMENTS (OWN ROOM OWN 

BED. AND SO FORTH). 



30. HOW DOES YOUR CHILD TELL YOU HE/SHE HAS TO GO TO THE TOILET?, 



31. DOES YOUR CHILD NEED HELP IN GOING TO THE TOILET DURING THE DAY OR NIGHT, 0« DOES YOUR CHILD WET HIS/HER 
PANTS? NO YES. IF "YES" PLEASE DESCRIBE. 



32. HOW DOES YOUR CHILD ACT WITH ADULTS THAT hE«HE DOESN'T KNOW? 



33. HOW DOES YOUR CHILD ACT WITH A FEW CHILDREN HtS/HER OWN AGE? 



34. HOW DOES YOUR CHILD ACT WHEN PLAYING WITH A GROUP OF OTHER CHILDREN? 



35. DOES YOUR CHILD WORRY A LOT, OR IS HE/SHE VERY AFRAID OF ANYTHING? 
SEEM TO CAUSE HIM OR HER TO WORRY OR TO BE AFRAID? 



_N0.. 



-YES. IF "YES", WHAT THINGS 



3«.CHILDREN LEARN TO DO THINGS AT DIFFERENT AGES. WE NEED TO KNOW WHAT EACH CHILD ALREADY CAN DO OR IS 
LEARNING TO DO EASILY. AND WHERE THEY MIGHT BE SLOW OR NEED HELP SO WE CAN FIT OUR PROGRAM TO EACH CHILD 
I'M GOING TO UST SOME THINGS CHILDREN LEARN TO DO AT DIFFERENT AGES AND ASK WHEN YOUR CHILD STARTED TO 00 
THEM, AS BEST YOU CAN REMEMBER (tNTERVteweR: R§§aqu§stion fOf§ch ifm ttst»ab€low, MntJchM Off tti9 ptnnVs tnswr 
In th9 9ppropft§f $pac»). 



a WOULD YOU SAY YOUR CHILD 

BEO A N TO EARU ER THAN 

YOU EXPECTED. ABOUT WHEN 
YOU EXPECTED. OR LATER 
THAN YOU EXPECTED? 

b. 'VKEN DID HE/SHE BEGIN 
TO 7 







WHEN 

cxpccno 


LATCM 




(•)SIT UP WITHOUT HELP 










(b) CRAWL 










<C) WALK 










(0) TALK 










(t) FEED AND DRESS SELF 










(1) LEARN TO USE THE TOILET 










{Qt RESPOND TO DIRECTIONS 










(h) PLAY WITH TOYS 










(1) USE CRAYONS 










ii) UNDERSTAND WHAT IS SAID TO Hilyl/HER 











UNDERSTANDING YOUR CHILD? . 



-NO,- 



-YES. IF "YES" PLEASE DESCRIBE. 



3e.CHlLDREN SOMETIMES GET CRANKY OR CRY WHEN THEY'RE TIRED, HUNGRY. SICK, AND SO FORTH. DOES YOUR CHILD 
mi ME ABOUT THAT?'' ^^^^^ ^"^^ ^'^^'^ FIGURE OUT WHY? NO YES IF "YES" CAN YOU 



WHEN THIS HAPPENS. WHAT DO YOU DO ABOUT IT TO HELP THE CHILD FEEL BETTER? 



^'pLeIi^E d\sCR^^^^ CHANGES IN YOUR CHILD'S LIFE IN THE LAST SIX MONTHS? NO YES. IF "YES" 



40.ARE YOU OR YOUR FAMILY HAVING ANY PROBLEMS NOW THAT MIGHT AFFECT YOUR CHILD? NO YES IF "YES" 

PLEASE DESCRIBE. .wwn ^n...ur w TCD.ir Tca 



^^'nc^i^^"^ ^^^^ WOULD LIKE US TO KNOW ABOUT YOUR CHILD? Nn vpg iF -vcc" ptFA^F 

QcSCRIBE? 
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CHILD HEALTH RECORD; FORM 10, STAFF OBSERVATIONS OF HEALTH AND BEHAVIOR 





SEX: IIRTHDATE: 






OBSERVATIONS 


DESCRIBE WHAT YOU HAVE SEEN 


DATE 

(INITIALS) 


1. GENERAL CONOmON 
($atlng habits, nutrition, 
hygltn: $kln condition, 
po$tun, undu9 tatlgua): 






2. GENERAL BEHAVIOR ri/«rr« 
/vspons/vt. atfnttv, 
n$tla$s, turful, shy, 
aggn$$i\n, happy, 
GOopratNt, oMIant): 







X BEHAVIOR AT PLAY 
(sociMliy aethfa, aolltary, 
intanatad, coordlnatad, 
•xeltabia, tina aaally): 






4. PERFORMANCE rmtmo^. 
aehiavamant, Intaraat, 
raaaonlng, prida In pat' 
tomanea, attltuda, 
ability to eonc^ntrata): 






5. PERCEPTUAL STATUS 
Malon, haaring, apa^ch, 
undantandlng, concan* 
tratlon): 






6 OTHER FACTORS NOTED 
(tor axampia, racurring 
dl$aa$a$, ttaquant absaneaa, 
ate): 






7, WHAT IS YOUn OPINION OF THIS CHILD'S HEALTH? (Uaapanell; updata aa changf* occur) 

0 APPEARS HEALTHY □ NOT IN GOOD HEALTH □ NOTICEABLE BEHAVIOR Q SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 

PROBLEMS AS NOTED, BUT 

GENERALLY HEALTHY 


Tcachftr'8 Slonaturr 


DMim^nV 1 1 1 




8. COMMENTS 



c 
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AREA PARTICIPATION CHECKLIST 



Observer 



Dates 

Directions: Place a check in the appropriate space each time the child visits the area and participates 
in the activity for at least 10 minutes. Use this checklist over a two-week period to 
determine which areas children spend time in and which areas children avoid. 



I 

cn 



Children House Block Art Table Book Listening 

Corner Area Corner Toys Area Area 



1 
2. 

3. ^ 

4. _ 

5. _ 

6. _ 

7. _ 

8. ^ 

9. _ 

10. ^ 

11. ^ 
12. 




^Developed by Roxanne Kaufmann, Georgetown University. 
Guide p. 81 
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SKILLS CHECKLIST 



L/j = Emerging: when children first begin to try a skill, put a line through the block and 
note the date. 



Mastered: when children successfully demonstrate mastery of a skill, fill in the block. 




' ^ O Guide p 
|.:ERJC 



SAMPLE TEACHER-MADE ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 



SELF-HELP AND HYGIENE: How well the child takes care of needs in a healthy 

wa^y; how well the child can take care of herself in 
general vidys. 



1. exercises bladder and bowel control 



T. verbalizes the need to go 



APPEARED 



MASTERED! 



pulls clothing up and down when toileting 
uses the toilet alone 



4. 



drinks from a cup without spilling 
eats fro*:) a spoon without spilling 



T. 
T. 



serves self from serving bowls 



tries new food with encouragement 



T. takes coat off without help 



'W. puts coat on without help 



Tr hangs coat up in the locker without help 
IT. clears place after eating 



T3I cleans spill with help 



IT. blows nose with help 



IT. 



puts mittens on correct hands 

lifts seat before urination, lowers it afterwards 



IT. 



finds equipment and returns it to proper space 
without help 



Tel plfiiys actively on the pla^yground without the 
teacher's constant supervision 



Is able to manipulate buttons, zippers, and other 
fasteners, and can tie shoes 



shows responsibility for personal possessions 



"2n knows address and phone number 



Guide p- 81 
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COfiNITIVE SKILLS: Basic skills necessary to obtain and process information 

about the environment. 



|Af>f>EARtu 



A. Knows colors ; 

1 . Matches colors 



T. Points to colors 



MAsTEkEDl 



T. Names colors 



T. Uses colors to describe objects 

B. Knows shapes ; 

1. Matches shapes 



APPEARED 



MASTERED I 



T. Points to shapes 



3. Names shapes 

Uses shapes to describe objects 



APPEARED 



"RSSTEREiyi 



C. Sorts objects ; 

1. Color> shape, or size 



T. According to use 



APPEARED 



MASTERED I 



D. Understands numbers 1-5 ; 
1. Points to numerals 



T. Names numerals 



T. Recites sequence 1-5 



T. Picks up correct number of objects 



APPEARED 



MASTERED! 



E. Understands numbers 6-10 ; 
1. Points to numerals 



T. Names numerals 
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1 APPEARED 


1 MASTERED 




3. Recites sequence 6-10 






4. Picks up correct number of objects I | 










F. 


Compares: 

1. Selects longest/shortest of 2 objects 


1 APPEARED 


rlMo 1 CrvCU 






2. Selects biggest/smallest of 2 objects I 




3. Selects heaviest/lightest of 2 objects ! 




4. Selects hottest/coldest of 2 objects | 




5. Selects fastest/slowest of 2 objects | 




6. 


Recognizes same/different 






H. 


Describes objects using: full, empty, a lot, 
little, satne as, more, less, most, least 






1. 


Detects pattern: 
1. Copies 






2. Continues I | 


J. 


Recognizes cause and effect 






K. 


Predicts outcomes 






L. 


Draws a person: 

1. Head, body, arms, legs 






2. More details I | 

1 1 1 


M. 


Describes events of each season 




1 
1 


MOTOR SKILLS: Includes ability to control and coordinate 
muscles. 


small and large 


A. 


Fine Motor: 


1 APPEARED 1 


fiASTEREDI 


1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 






1. Assembles 3-5 noninterlocking puzzles 





ERIC 







lAPPEARED 


MASTERED 


2. 


Assembles 3-12 interlocking puzzles 


1 




3. 


Strin. s 1" beads 


\ — 1 




4. 


Builds bridge with 3 4" long blocks 






5. 


Smears paste with 1 finger 






6. 


Uses scissors and cuts: 
a. Snips 






b. Straight lines 1 




c. Curved lines 1 




7. 


Copies: 
a. Circles 






b. Squares 1 




c. Rectangles 1 




d. Triangles 1 




e. Capital letters 1 














lAPPEARED 


mSTERED 


B. Gross Motor: 




1. 


Tiptoes 4-5 steps 




2. 


Walks balance board 6" wide, 3" off the ground 




3. 


Jumps from 12" high object without falling 




4. 


Hops on 1 foot 5 times in succession 




5. 


Catches bounced ball (12' diameter) in arms 




6. 


Throws 3" ball in generally intended direction 




7. 


Balances on 1 foot for a slow count of 8 






Gallops continuously for a defined distance 




5. 


Quickly changes directions while running 





ERIC 
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10. Walks backwards in a defined space without 
bumping others 



11. Turns a somersault 



12. Rides a tricycle 



13^ Catches 3-4" ball using just hands 



APPEARED 



MASTERED 



SOCIAL -EMOTIONAL SKILLS: How well the child knows self and others, how 

well the child gets along with other people and the 
environment; how well the child expresses feelings 
and emotions. 



A. The Self ; 

1. Points to face, arm, leg, and foot 



I APPEARED I MASTERED 



Smiles and shows other appropriate responses 



"5^ Separates from parent without reluctance 



"5^ uses voice (volume) appropriately 



"5^ Verbalizes age 
Verbalizes sex 



"7^ Demonstrates Independence by sometimes playing 
alone 



Shows pride In accomplishments of products 
created; exhibits confidence In ability to 
accomplish tasks 



9. Settles down for nap within a reasonable amount 
of time 



B. Others: 



APPEARED 



MASTERED 



1. Relates positively to adults but Is not overly 
dependent 



T". Identifies teacher by name 

"3^ Accepts limits and directions by adults 
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APPEARED 



MASTERED 



4. Plfl(ys beside other children without disruption 

5. Pl3iys In a non-aggressive manner (I.e., without 
hitting, kicking, biting, or crying) 

"5^ Allows another child to finish with desired toy 
without whining, crying* or tantrumming 

1~. Uses words to solve conflicts 

""8^ Plfl^ys cooperatively in groups of three or four 
children 

Engages in sharing with prompting 

TOI Shows pleasure or admiration of another child's 
achievement 

Tn Stands up for own rights and does not let other 
children take unfair advantage 

IT. Expresses affection physically 

TT. States members of family 

VT. Participates in group activities for 5 minutes 



Participates in group activities for 10 minutes 
or longer 



C. Materials: 

1. Stfliys with self-selected activity for 5 minutes 


APPEARED 1 MASTERED 


2. Stciys with self-selected activity for 10 
minutes or more 




3. Handles equipment in a non-destructive manner 
(i.e., uses materials constructively) 




4. Shows creativity and flexibility in play and 
products created 
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LANGUAGE: Includes auditory memory, listening, reading interest, following 
directions, ability to communicate. 



1* Names common objects in the environment 



"Z^ Follows a simple command 



APPEARED I MASTERED 



Speaks in sentences of 3-4 words 



Makes relevant comments 



Tl Responds verbally when questioned 



"5^ Identifies words as same or different when 3-7 
words are presented orally 



"7^ Initiates conversations 

"51 Speaks clearly enough for others to understand 



"5^ Recites simples songs and rhymes 



10. Carries out three commands in successive order 



TTT Uses plurals adding s 



m uses irregular plurals correctly (e.g., foot- 
feet) 



TJl Tells sequence of daily events 



"TC Retells simple story in correct order 



IV. Creates own story 



Ibl Uses the following pronouns correctly: I, mine, 
niy, me, you 



IT. Identifies correctly the following spatial pre- 
positions: next to, by, in back of, in front 
of, on top, above, below, in, out 



T5^ Knows alphabet: 

a. Matches letters 



Points to letters 



c. Names letters 



T5I Exhibits knowledge of reading progression (i.e., 
top to bottom of page and left to right 



THE PORTAGE GUIDE TO EARLY EDUCATION: 
INSTRUCTIONS AND CHECKLIST 

Self-help (continued) 



Age 
Level 


1 Card 
1 No. 


i Behavior j 


Entry I Date 1 
Behavior j Achieved 1 




1 49 


1 Usually feeds self entire meal 1 


1 




1 50 


1 Cleans nose when reminded 1 


1 




1 51 


1 Begins night bladder control I 


1 




1 bZ 


1 Unbottons clothing 1 


1 




1 


1 Frequently begins dressing | 
1 and undressing self 1 


1 




1 54 


1 Puts on shoes and boots with In- I 
1 struct! ons 1 


I 




1 bb 


1 Cleans up spills with help 1 


1 




1 56 


1 Cares for daytime toileting needs 1 


1 




1 57 


1 Hangs up coat with Instructions 1 


j 




1 bU 


1 Pulls Shoelaces tight 1 


1 




i 59 


1 Serves self with help 1 


1 




1 60 


1 Brushes teeth with help 1 


1 




1 61 


1 Buttons large buttons 1 


1 




1 hi 


1 Begins to learn to tie shoes I 


1 


4-5 


1 63 


1 Clears place at table 1 


1 




1 64 


1 Cleans up spills without help 1 


1 




1 65 


1 Washes hands and face without help 1 


1 




1 66 


1 Bladder control at night 1 


1 




1 5/ 


1 Puts on shoes and boots without help I 


1 




1 68 


1 Keeps nose clean without help I 






1 69 


1 Bathes self with supervision | 






1 70 


1 Uses knife for spreading 1 






1 71 


1 Uses knife for cutting 1 






1 72 


1 Dresses self completely, zips and 1 
1 buttons 1 
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COMMONLY USED ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 



Carolina Development Profile (D. L. Lillie). Kaplan School Supply, 600 
Jonestown Road, Winston-Salem, NO 27103. 1976. 

The Carolina Developmental Profile Is a criterion-referenced checklist of 
skills expected of children aged two to five years. The skills are in 
five areas: fine motor, gross motor, perceptual reasoning, receptive 
language, and expressive language. The purpose of the Profile is to 
expose those areas In which the child is weak so that the teacher may plan 
Instructional objectives that are appropriate for him. Each task is 
classified into a subcategory (for example, fine motor includes finger 
flexibility, arm and hand precision, and hand and finger dexterity). For 
each task, there is a task description, developmental age, needed 
materials, and criteria for passing. Available In English and Spanish. 



He ad Start Measures Battery (HSMB) (Center for Educational Evaluation and 
Measurement, the University of Arizona). Arizona Center for Educational 
Evaluation and Measurement, the University of Arizona, College of 
Education, Tucson, AR 85721. In press. 

The Head Start Measures Battery (HSMB) is a group of developmental 
measures that assess the cognitive and social skills of children aged 3 
through 6 years. Developed specifically for the Head Start program, it is 
designed to improve the Educational Component of Head Start programs. 
Content is based on the Head Start Performance Standards, goals of Head 
Start teachers, parents, and personnel, research in child development, and 
linguistic and cultural knowledge. 

Kaufman Developmental Scale ^ (H. Kaufman). Stoelting Company, 1350 South 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago, IL 60623. 1974. 

This scale, which is used to test children from birth to age 9, assesses 
cognitive, language, fine motor, gross motor, self help, and socio- 
emotional development. It can be administered in 30-45 minutes. A test 
and parent report are included as parts of the assessment. Available in 
English only. 

Kaufman Infant and Preschool Scale d (H. Kaufman). Stoelting Company, 1350 
South Kostner Avenue, Chicago, IL 60623. 1979. 

This instrument is designed to quickly assess children from birth to age 
4. In 25-30 minutes the cognitive and language skills of young children 
can be assessed. 



^Assessment instrument is recommended by Samuel Meisels in Development 
Screening In Early Childhood . Washington, DC: NAEYC, 1985. 



Guide p. 82 
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Individual Child Assessment (S. Hering, A. Fazio, and J. Hailey). Circle 
Preschool, 9 Lake Avenue, Piedmont, CA 04611. 1975. 



The Individual Child Assessment was compiled for use by classroom or 
resource teachers in early childhood programs with children twelve to 
seventy-two months. It orders skills in six areas of child development: 
gross motor, fine motor, self-help, social-emotional, cognitive, and 
language. It assists staff in developmental p'ianning and in 
i ndi vi dual i zi ng curri cul um. 

Learning Accomplishment Prof 11 e-Dl agnostic Edition (P.M. Griffen, A.R. 
Sanford, and D.C. Wilson). Kaplan School Supply, 600 uonestown Road, 
Winston Salem, NC 27103. 1975. 

The purpose of the Learning Accomplishment Profile-Diagnostic Edition 
(LAP-D) is to provide a standardized, criterion-referenced instrument for 
assessment. This instrument is based on the prescriptive LAP which is an 
assessment instrument from which educational objectives can be derived and 
prescriptive programs can be established. 

The LAP-D is divided into five skill areas: gross motor, fine motor, 
self-help, cognitive, and language. Each of these general skill areas is 
further broken down into subskills. Within these subskills, tasks are 
sequenced from least to most difficult. It is easy to administer and 
score. The complete set includes the Examiner's Manual, score sheets, and 
kit materials (durable, reusable materials: attractive original pictures 
and puzzles with brightly colored objects). Available in English and 
Spanish. 

McCarthy Scales of Chil dren's Abilities^ (D. McCarthy). The Psychological 
Corporation, 75/ ihird Avenue, NY, NY 10017. 1970-1972. 

This test contains scales for verbal, quantitative, perceptual 
performance, general cognitive index, memory, and motor development. It 
is designed to assess children from 2.5 to 8.5 years of age. Materials 
and questions are gamelike and nonthreatening, and the child proceeds 
easily through a number of enjoyable activities. Estimated testing time 
is 45 minutes for children under 5 and 60 minutes for other children. 

Portage Guide to Early Education , revised edition (S. Bluma, M. Shearer, A. 
Frohman, and J. Hill lard J. ^Portage Project, 626 East Slifer Street, P.O. 
Box 564, Portage, WI 53901. 1976. 

The Portage Guide to Early Education is comprised of three parts: a 
checklist, a manual, and cards to be used in teaching behaviors included 
in the checklist. The checklist is to be used by teachers as an 
assessment tool to pinpoint existing skills in the child's behavioral 
repertoire, as well as behavior the child has yet to learn. The checklist 



^Assessment instrument is reconmended by Samuel Meisels in Devel opment 
Screening in Early Childhood . Washington, DC: NAEYC, 1985. 
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also provides a method of maintaining an ongoing record of a child's 
progress. The instrument was developed to assess children between the 
ages of birth - six in six areas of development: motor, cognitive, 
self-help, language, socialization, and infant stimulation. There are 580 
(level opmentally sequence behaviors. Available in English, French, and 
Spanish. 

Pupil Progress Evaluation Plan (J. Dickerson, M. Evanson, and L. Spurlock). 
Panhandle Child Development Association, Inc., 421 V2 Sherman Avenue, 
Coeur d'Alene, ID 83814. 1975. 

The Pupil Progress Evaluation Plan was designed: (1 ) to give early 
childhood educators a concise, useful, time-saving way to administer a 
basic pre- and post-developmental assessment; (2) to help in arriving at 
long term objectives for children; (3) to help in recording cumulative 
skills accomplished; and (4) to assist in recording time sampled data 
(when appropriate) so that ongoing individual pupil progress information 
will be readily available for teachers and parents who wish to assess the 
program s effectiveness. The instrument includes a developmental 
assessment, a pupil objective program schedule, a cumulative task 
accomplishment sheet, observation recording forms, and a pupil progress 
graph. Instructions are included for each form. 
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SELECTING AN ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 



Directions: Write in the names of the instruments being reviewed. Then 
consider the following questions for each instrument. Use an 
X to indicate "y^s". 



1. Is the assessment tool compatible with 
program goals? 

2. Does the assessment tool cover items in all 
developmental areas? 

3. Are items devel opmentally sequenced? 

4. Are items based on normative scales 
(age normed)? 

5. Is the focus on skills appropriate to the 
3-5 age level? 

6. Can the form be used to measure progress 
and for record keeping? 

7. Does the assessment tool provide criteria 
for evaluating the child's performance on 
each item? 

8. Can the assessment tool be administered by 
a teacher or assistant with a minimum of 
training? 

9. Can the assessment tool be administered in 
a classroom setting? 

10. Can the assessment tool be reasonably 
adapted for the population being served? 

n. Can the assessment tool be administered for 
the purpose of planning an educational 
program rather than for diagnosis? 

12. Is the assessment tool useful for planning 
activities for individual children? 



Name of Instrument 
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Name of Instrument 

I \ 



13. Will the infonnation on the tool lead 
teaching staff toward improved 
observational skills? 

14. Is the assessment tool organized to 
facilitate the sharing o^ information about 
each child with team members and parents? 

15. Is the assessment tool valid and reliable 
{properly field tested)? 

16. Is the assessment tool culturally and 
ethnically fair? 

17. Is the assessment instrument reasonably 
priced? 



ERIC 
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A CHECKLIST FOR EVALUATING CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENTS 

Yes 

1. Does the room appear well organized, 

neat, and inviting? 

1. Is it obvious what activities take 

place in each area? 

3. Are materials and displays on the children's level? 

4. Is there a clearly labeled place for each 

child's possessions? 

5. Do the pictures, props, and materials 

reflect the ethnic background(s) of the children? 

6. Are materials intended to be used together 

displayed in close proximity? 

7. Is the room divided into clearly defined areas? 

8. Are there multiple sets of often used materials 

such as puzzles, crayons, and table toys? 

9. Are there "soft" spaces where children can relax 
(e.g., large pillows, a mattress, a stuffed 

chair, a rug)? 

10. Are there private spaces where children can 
"escape" (e.g., a platform or loft, a large box, 

a record player with headphones)? 

11. Are quiet areas grouped together away from 

noisy activity areas? 

12. Is the lighting in the room sufficient? 

13. Are materials in good repair? 

14. Is there a place for each type of material 

with a picture label to indicate where it belongs? 

15. Are materials appropriate for the developmental 

levels of the children? 

16. Is there a concrete way to tell time if children 
need to wait for a turn (a large clock, a timer 

with a bell, a sand tiiM.-r)? 

17. Are areas large enough to accommodate four to five 
children at a time? 
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A CHECKLIST FOR EVALUATING OUTDOOR PLAY SPACES 



TAKING A LOOK AT YOUR OUTDOOR PLAY SPACES 

Theouestions below will locus your attention on the learning possibilities present m your program's outdoor play spaces Twenty or more 
YESanswerswitl ten you thatyou are well on your way 10 having an adequate outdoor learning environment NO answers indicate areas 
where positive changes can be made. 



COMFORT AND SAFETY 

1. ts there drinking water available'' yes no 

2. Are there trees or structures to provide shade? yes no 

3. Are there comtonable places to sit (benches or mvilmg 
ledges)? yts no 

4. Are there private places for quiet play (open*ended barrels, 
smalt structures, playhouse* type siructuresp yes no 

5. Are there trees or other wind breaks il necessary'' 
yes no 

6. Is the area adequately fenced? yts no 

7. Are surfaces of play equipment smooth and splinter 
free? yes no 

8. Are bolts or other hardware on ptay structures reces* 
sed? yes no 

9. Is there an adequate amount of cushioning matenal under 
play structures and swings (sand, tanbark or mats)? 
yts no 

10. Is the area free of drainage problems? yes no 

11. Can the space be adequatiey supervised by available 
staff? yes no 



VARIETY AND INTEREST 

1. Are there a variety of textures and surfaces fgrass. sand, 
hard surfaces, dirt for digging, areas where paving stones 
or redwood rounds are inset)'' yes no 

2. Are there a vanety ol elevations to explore (small hills, 
different elevations on structures, slopes, flat areasp 
yes no 

3. is there a source of water available for water play'' 
yes no 

4. Is there a sand play area'' yes no 

5. Is there an area for digging and gardening? yes no 

6. Are there permanent set-ups for outdoor art work ( strong 
Clips on fences or permanent easelsP yes no 

7. Are there spacesfor animals (chickens, rabbitsp yes no 

8. Are there variety of challenges lor dilferent children (high 
ladders, low ladders, small platform and large platforms) to 
ctimb to? yes no 

9. Are there many choices for children (more than one way to 
get to the top of the slide, a variety of routes to nde bikes, 
more than one size of ball)? yes no 

10. Are the structures and play materials ambiquous so chil- 
dren's imaginations are free to create a vanety ol things? 
yes no 

1 1 . Are there movable parts and materials m the play area such 
as targe boxes, crates, snap lock materials, ropes? 
yes no 

12. Which ol the following materials are available all the time: 
An assortment ol s.ind equipment (bucket shovels sifters) 
yes no 

Water play containers (a water ttble. tubs) yes no 
Dramatic piay materials (dress*up clothes, props) yes no 
Art material (paper, easei paints, crayons) yes no 
Blocks yes no Chalk yes no 

Small balls yes no Whitlie bats yes no 

Bean bags yes no Hoops yes no 

Rocking boats yes no Bikes yes no 

Wagons yts no Scooters yes no 

Urge balls yes no Hoola hoops yes no 




DESIGN 

1. Is the area set-up so thzt piay spaces don't interfere with 
ono another (the slide doesn't empty into the bike path)? 
yes no 

2. Is the area free of large dead spaces with nothing m 
them? yes no 

3 Are there paths or routes from one area to another? yes no 

4 Are there clearly defined spaces lor wheel toys? yes no 

5. Are there adequate spaces lor games such as kick ball or 
circle games? yes no 

6. Is there adequate space for children to run freely without 
interfering with wheel toys, sand play or other activities? 
yes no 

7. Are there surfaces and structures which invite climbing, 
balancing and lumping'' yes no 

8. Are there structures which rnvite cooperative piay (tire 
swir.gs meant for two or more, platforms, playhouses)? 
yes no 

9. Is the space flexible? Can new possibilities be added using 
crates or other playgroups? yes no 



-This IS me Pitying t»n ' Tysht Dorentsfr 
County MtMd St»rt cnua Mtiyltna 



CONVENIENCE 

1. Is there easily accessible and '^^Me storage space for such 
Items as bikes, blocks, dramatic play materials, sand toys, 
small cars, figures, art materials? yes no 

2 Is there an available source of water'' yes no 

3 Does the play area have an easily accessible bathroom'' 
yes no 



EQUIPMENT 

1. Are there large blocks'' yes no 

2. Is there at least one permanent table outdoors'' yes no 

3 Are there dramatic ptay materials available'' yes no 

4 Areiherei or2artaciivitiesavaiiabieata}ltimes'' yes no 
5. Are there a variety of balls, bean bags, frisbies avail* 

able? yts no 
6 Are sand toys availsble?' yes no 
7. Are there small trucks and cars, animals and dollies for 

dramatic play'' yts no 

8 Are there wheel toys available^ yes np 

9 Jump ropes? yes no 

10 Is there a water table? yes no 



Taking a Look at Your Outdoor Play Spaces developed by Mary 
Claire nellran 



ueveloped by Mary Claire Heffron, San Francisxo, CA. 



HEAD START eULLETIN NJiionJi Resource 6ichJnge 
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STRATEGIES FOR SMOOTH TRANSITIONS 



1. Start the ds^y off well. 

• Greet children individually and help them hang up their clothing. 
$ Have activities planned for early arrivals and help them become 

Involved. 

2. Try to avoid having the whole group move at once from one activity to the 
next. 

t Have children come inside (or go outside or start singing) as they are 
ready instead of when the whole group is ready. Assign one adult to be 
outdoors (or with those who are reac^y) while others are helping 
children who are still in transition. 

• Stafjger clean up. Have some children start cleaning up earlier if 
their area takes longer. 

t Ask children to move on to the next activity (e.g., from a story time 
to wash their hands for lunch) by calling out some characteristics they 
have to match (everyone wearing something red; everyone whose name 
starts with an "s" sound). 

3. Use transition times as learning opportunities. 

• Arrange the classroom so that everything has a place and that place is 
labeled. Then cleanup becomes an opportunity to practice matching, 
classification, and one-to-one correspondence. 

t Involve children in housekeeping activities such as cleaning brushes, 
wiping tables, and setting tables for meals rather than asking adults 
to do these tasks. 

4. Alwaiys give children adequate time to prepare for a transition. Don't 
surprise them and expect them to move at once. 

t Give a five- to ten-minute warning during free play to allow children 
to complete what they are doing and prepare to clean up. 

t Give particular attention to children who are very involved in a 
project and who may need more time. 

5. Assign one adult to sts^y with children who are readly for the next 
activity and just waiting. Suggest they have a repertoire of things to do 
at these times such as: 

• telling stories; • pi spying a guessing game; 

• singing a song or doing a finger play; § doing exercises; and 

• pi spying a circle game; t looking at books. 

6. Eliminate activities that require all children to complete a short task 
at one time (i.e., washing hands for lunch, preparing for snack^ 
toileting). 

• Set up a snack table during free pla^y time so children can serve 
themselves when they are hungry. 

• Allow children to use the bathroom when they need to and not just at a 
specified time. 

• When the outdoor area is adjacent to the classroom and weather is good, 
provide an indoor/outdoor work play period assigning adults to both 
areas and allowing children to move freely between both places. 

t Have children wash for breakfast or lunch as they are ready. The first 
ones can help set the table. 
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SKILLED WAYS OF TALKING TO CHILDREN* 



Adults who help children develop self discipline use words carefully. The 
words help children understand their feelings and the feelings of other 
people, too. The statements below are examples of words that convey the ideas 
adults want to get across to children. 

ENSURING EACH PERSON'S SAFETY AT 
SCHOOL 



I won't let you kick me, and I won't 
kick you either, ^^y job is to make 
this a safe place for all of us. 

I cannot let you hit him— it hurts. 
Tell him. Tell him with words. 

People don't like it when you grab. 
Ask and then listen to the answer. 
Did she say no? OK. Let's see what 
else you can find to do. 

Water on the floor is slippery and 
could make someone fall. Here's a mop 
for you to mop up over there . . . 
I 11 sponge up here. 

RESPECT FOR EACH PERSON'S RIGHTS AND 
FEELINGS 

Some children like to draw designs, 
Lisa. Other people like to draw 
people and houses. It's up to each 
person. 

It bothers me when you call Kevin 
stupid. He is not stupid. He's play- 
ing in his own way, and that's fine. 

I know you want to be the father. We 
could have two fathers in this house 
. . . We need a grandfather, too, and 
some uncles. 

Screaming won't get you a turn, Ann. 
Terry needs more time on the swing. 



Then I'll help you get your turn. 

Paint here on your own paper; Susan 
does not want you to paint on hers. 
Would you like a larger piece of paper? 

I know you don't want to stop what you 
are doing now, but your father is 
waiting. Would you like to use those 
pegs again tomorrow? Remind me. 

Yes, I know, Mari. But people don't 
all have to sing when we have music. 
Sometimes Tim likes to listen. 

A RESPECT FOR MATERIALS 

Keep the sand down low, this we^y. Dig 
down with the shovel. 

I saw that you did not help put the 
trucks aweo', Lamont, after you had 
played with them. Next time, I'm 
going to ask you to help. 

Mari eel a, I don't want you to dump 
puzzle all over the flcor. Let's b:;.: 
pick up the pieces and figure out hew 
to do it together. 

PROTECTION FOR PERSONAL BELONGINGS 

I know you brought that dol 1 from 
home, Beatriz. H's beautiful. I'll 
help you show the doll to everybody, 
safely. Then we'll put it in a 
special place until it's time to go 
home. 



uJJ?S*®?olT A Guide to Discipline (Washington, DC: 

NAtYL, 1983), pp. 25-^7. (Used with permission from NAEYC. ) 
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APPROPRIATE PUCES FOR ACTIVITIES 

Spideman is too rough and loud for 
inside. When we go outside, we'll 
find a place for you to play that game. 



Sean, the children want to hear the 
story. Tell me at the end of the book. 

Off the tables, please ... The 
climber out in the other room is good 
for climbingJ 



ERIC 
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V. Administering the 
Education Component 




CLASSROOM OBSERVATION CHECKLIST^ 
To be completed by Center Director or Education Coordinator 



TEACHER DATE 



Current daily schedule posted in classroom. 

Space and information provided for parent bulletin board. 

Menus posted. 

Dietary needs list posted in food service area. 
Fire drill exit plan posted. 
Emergency procedures posted. 
Classroom and play yard safety procedures posted. 
First aid kit equipped and readily available. 
Plan book up to date and available in classroom. 
Bus safety instruction plans in evidence. 
Safety education themes reflectea in planning. 
Classroom equipped with working flashlight. 

Sharp-edged objects (such as knives, adult scissors, paper cutlers) 
stored out of children's reach. ^.ut'^ers; 

Supplies (including pins, needles, and thumbtacks) stored away from 
children s access. 

Cleaning supplies and potentially dangerous materials (bleach, soap 
concentrate, ammonia products, disinfectants, etc J separated from 
food storage and inaccessible to children. 

Poisonous or flammable materials stored in locked cabinet or storage 
facility accessible only to authorized adults. 



^Adapted from Rayko Hashimoto, The Oregon Head Start Educati on Coordinator's 
Handbook (Portland, OR: Portlan d State University, Oregon Head start State 
Technical Assistance and Training Office), 1S83, p. 138-139. 
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Hot objects (hot plates, electric fry pans, popcorn poppers, 
portable ovens, etc.) out of children's reach or supervised 
carefully during planned cooking experiences. 

Woodwork and construction tools stored safely. 

Items to which children need access for hygiene {kleenex, paper 
towels, sponges, handwashing soap, etc.) stored within reach and 
readily available. 

Classroom organized into well defined interest areas. 

Space and materials set up to encourage social interaction. 

Classroom provides quiet or "private" spaces. 

Equipment and materials are safe, durable and in good condition. 

Equipment and materials attractively displayed and easily accessible 
to children in or near area of use. 

Equipment and materials stored in safe, orderly fashion when not in 
use. 

Space provided for displaying and storing children's work and 
belongings. 

Display spaces at child's level. 

Schedule balancing active periods with quieter periods. 

Schedule balancing teacher-directed activities with time for 
child-initiated activities. 



COMMENTS: 



REVIEWED BY: DATE 



EMC 



CLASSROOM REMINDERS2 
(To be completed by teacher/assistant) 

CENTER DATE 

YES NO COMMENTS 

1. Current daily schedule is posted. ( ) { ) 

2. Safety checklist used regularly. ( ) { ) 

3. Lesson plans up to date, accessible. ( ) ( ) 

4. Classroom safe indoors, outdoors. ( ) { ) 

5. Fire drill procedures posted. ( ) ( ) 

6. Emergency procedures posted. ( ) ( ) 

7. Activity areas attractive, functional. ( ) ( ) 

8. Storage areas orderly, functional. ( ) ( ) 

9. Cooking area orderly, sanitary. ( ) ( ) 

10. Housekeeping checklist used regularly. ( ) ( ) 

11. Menus posted, updated. { ) ( ) 

12. Special dietary needs posted. ( ) { ) 

13. Children's bulletin boards 

attractive, current, appropriate. ( ) ( ) 

14. Parents' bulletin board attractive, 

current, appropriate. { ) ( ) 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 



^Adapted from Rayko Hashimoto, The Oregon Head Start Education Coordinato r's 
Handbook (Portland, OR: Portland state University, Oregon Head start state 
Technical Assistance and Training Office), 1983, p. 137. 
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SAMPLE SAFETY CHECKLIST 
OVERSEEING FACILITIES3 



I. FACILITIES 
A. Plsiyground 
K Swings 



*irmly anchored? 



seats of canvas or rubber? 



located away from the open area (so children won't dash in front of 
them)? 

2. Is the climbing equipment 

properly sized for the age group? 



located on a soft surface like grass or wood chips to cushion 
falls^ 

3. Is the slide 

an age-appropriate height with safe steps? 

in a shaded area where it won't get too hot 

free of sharp, uncovered edges 

4. Are tricycles 

the appropriate size? 

used for appropriate ages? 



in good repair, i.e., wheels and handle bar firmly attached? 

5. Is the sandbox 

clean and free of any broken toys or bits of plastic? 

sanitary 7 



ERIC 



^Adapted from Center Training Guide: Cuyahoga Courvty Child Care Enrichment 
Program . Atl anta, GA: TAPP Associates. 
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6. Is the open area (for free play and games) 
large enough to run freely? 

free of obstacles that could trip a child? 

7. Are the wooden structures (i.e., fences, forts, playhouses) 
solidly built? 

free of projecting nails? 

located over a soft area such as grass or wood chips to cushiun 
falls? 

8. Are children being taught these basic safety rules? 
Walt until a swing has stopped moving before jumping off. 
Walk around a moving swing. 

Keep aviay from moving see-saws. 

Walt until a see-saw has stopped before getting off. 

9. Is any equipment in poor condition (I.e., protruding nails or screws, 
loose boards, splinters, rusty)? 

If yes, explain 

10. Are the grounds clean and free of debris? 

11. Are dogs and cats kept off of the playground? 
Note Improvements that are needed. 



8. inside Classroom 

1. Is the furniture an appropriate size? 

2. Is there a safe traffic pattern? 

3. Are the shelves stable and well -anchored so that children cannot pull 
them over? 

4. Are dangerous items such as poisons, sharp scissors, medicines, and 
cleaners stored out of children's reach? 

V-5 
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5. Is the furniture in good repair, free of loose nails and wobbly 
legs? 



6. Is the center in good repair, i.e., free of loose tile, broken boards, 
steps, or broken doors? 



7. Can the doors be locked by the child? 



8. Is the water in the sink too hot? 



9. Is an evacuation plan posted and are fire drills held? 



10. Are the toys and learning materials safe (i.e., nontoxic, nonflammable, 
free of sharp edges, unbreakable, free from removable parts which can 
be swallowed, nonallergic)? 



Note improvements that are needed. 



II. SUPERVISION 

A. Are there enough teachers to supervise the pls(yground adequately? 



B. Is each teacher responsible for a particular area of the playground or 
for a designated group of children? 



C. Are the teachers on the playground adequately attending to the 

children's activities, i.e., offering assistance, interacting with the 
children, checking unsafe behavior? 



D. Is the ratio of children to teachers correct? 



iv!ote improvements to be made. 
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SAMPLE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT CHECKLIST 
FOR HOME -BASED PROGRAMS 



Needs 

^^'^v Yes No Improvement Comments 

1. Are dangerous items, such as 
poisons, scissors, medicines, and 
household cleaners stored out of 
the children's reach? 



2. If there are children under the 

age of four, is there a safety 

gate or substitute in front of all 
stairways? 



3. Is there a fence or other 
boundary, such as shrubbery, 
around the outdoor plaiy area? 



4. Are hazardous objects, such as 
glass or rusty cans, removed from 
the outdoor area? 



5, Is bagged trash and garbage stored 
separately from children's play 
area? 



6, Are areas accessible to children 
free from loose tiles, broken 
boards, steps, railings, or doors 
in need of repair? 



1. Are there toys available to the 
children? 



Are they: 

nonfl amnable 
non-toxic 

free of sharp edges and points 

nonbreakable 

free from lead paint 

nonallergic 

free from small movable parts 
which can be swallowed 
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VI. Supervising the 
Education Component Staff 
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OBSERVATION RECORDING FORMAT 



SAMPLE FORM 1 



Below is a sample format that can be used by the Education Coordinators 
during observations. The format can be used to make an observation form or 
can be transferred to individual recording cards. Each card could be used to 
record a specific behavior or anecdote with a beginning (setting), middle 
(teacher), and end (outcome). In the section labeled "setting," the 
Coordinator describes the situation or scene she is observing, i.e., where the 
teacher and children are and what' prompted the behavior. In the "teacher" 
section, the Coordinator records teacher behavior, actions, and statements at 
the observed moment. In the "outcome" section, the Coordinator records the 
results of the teacher's behavior or what occurs after the behavior. After 
observing, the Coordinator can code and sort each anecdote by CDA functional 
area. In this way the Coordinator will have a group of behaviors together for 
discussion. 



SETTING 




TEACHER 



OUTCOME 



CDA FUNCTIONAL AREA 
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RECORDING OBJECTIVE OBSERVATIONS! 



To provide useful feedback, the observation should be recorded directly 
and should be detailed, objective, and informative. Some samples that 
distinguish useful and less useful recordings follow. 

Useful Recordings 



1. Large groups of children sitting 
on the floor in a circle with 
teacher and aide. Teacher says, 
'The name of our book is Bugs 
Bunny Goes to the Dentist '. A 
child says, 1 saw a bunny on 
T.V.' Another child says, 'I 
thought he was a doctor'. Teacher 
says, 'Yes, remember when we 
talked about doctors and 
dentists. One works on your body 
and one works on your teeth. 
They're both called doctors'. 
Teacher starts to read the book." 



Through the use of direct quotes 
and detailed description, the reader 
gets her/his own impression about the 
teacher's competence in handling this 
incident and is not influenced by the 
recorder's assumption or subjectivity. 



2. 



3. 



"The teacher walked over to the 
block area where two boys were 
building. She watched for a few 
minutes and then asked, 'Would you 
like to tell me about your 
building?' After a short pause 
one boy said, as he added a square 
block to the building, 'We 
building a motor bike store.' The 
other child said, 'Yeh and we got 
a lotta motor bikes.' The teacher 
responded, 'Oh I guess that's why 
you have such a big building.' 
One of the boys said, 'Yes, you 
want one?' The teacher asked, 
'How much do they cost?' The 
conversation continued until the 
teacher left to go to the library 
area . " 

"Home visitor sitting on the floor 
with William (3 yeais old) playing 
Lotto game. Mother standing in 



This recording creates a picture 
in the reader's mind and enables the 
reader to experience the incident 
vicariously. It gives direct quotes 
and some details and enables the 
reader to evaluate the interaction 
that occurred between the teacher and 
the children. 



This recording describes several 
minutes in a home visitor setting 



^Adapted from CPA Advisor Book. Washington, DC: CUA National Credential ing 
Program, 1982. 
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doorway holding Joey (1 year old). 
Joey crying. Mother takes Joey out to 
kitchen. Home visitor says to William 
holding up a lotto card, 'What's this 
called?' William says, 'Fireman.' 
Home visitor says, 'Do you mean fire 
truck?' Home visitor and William 
continue to play game 15 minutes. 
Mother and Joey stay in kitchen." 



including direct quotes and 
descriptive details about the 
different people involved. The reader 
can develop questions to ask the home 
visitor such as, "What were the goals 
you and the parent set for the visit?" 



ERIC 
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RECORDING OBJECTIVE OBSERVATIONS (CONTINUED) 
Recordings Which Are Not Useful For Providing Feedback 



"The teacher helps the children 
use language as a means of 
communicating through songs and 
stories/* 



I. 



3. 



"Teacher and child talk at easel, 
child identifies letters she has 
made on the paper* They discuss 
the child's creation/design*" 



"The teacher asked each family 
member his/her name* She gave 
each one the opportunity to 
speak* This made everyone feel 
important." 



A one sentence recording is not 
very informative because of its 
vagueness and generalization. This 
recording is more appropriate as a 
summary statement. It is so general 
that it could be written about 
anyone. It does not tell: 

• what types of songs and stories 
this teacher uses; 

• how the teacher involves the 
children (actively or 
passively, total group or small 

^\ wup / , 

% if there are special times 
during the day when songs or 
stories take place; and 

• if the songs and stories are 
integrated throughout the 
curriculum. Several incidents 
could have been briefly but 
concretely described so that 
the reader could have the 
information which led to this 
summary. 

The use of words such as "talk" 
and "discuss" make this recording 
ambiguous. The reader does not ge*; 
enough information from the recording 
to begin to evaluate the teacher's 
performance. 

The reader of this recording does 
not know how many children and adults 
were involved, what they said, what 
the teacher did to encourage each one 
to talk. Without any objective 
description of the behavior, such as 
"she smiled," "they clapped their 
hands and bobbed up and down," etc., 
it is an assumption to S6(y, "This made 
everyone in the room feel important. ^' 
An observation should be able to stand 
on its own without further verbal 
explanation. It is important to 
convey to others, as objectively as 
possible, what the teacher's unique 
role was during the incident or 
situation. 
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EDUCATION COORDINATOR'S HOME VISIT OBSERVATION REP0RT2 
1. Who is the focal point of the home visit? 



2. how would you describe the atmosphere .etween the home visitor and family 
during this visit? 



3. How is the lesson plan utilized? Does it allow for individual needs? 



4. How were a*; four components integrated into the home visit? 
Health - 

Education • 



Nutrition - 



Social Services - 



5. How is the parent involved in planning? 



6. How was the parent involved in evaluating the week's activities and/or the 
home visit? 



7. How is the home environment used as a teaching tool? 



8. What information about child development and parenting do you think the 
parent learned during this visit? 



^Frorn Cambria County Community Action Council, Inc. Head Start Program, 
Johnstown » PA. 
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SAMPLE FORM 2 
RESPONSE TO OBSERVATION 
[Jo be completed by Education Coordinator and Staff Members) 



Teacher's Name Work Role/Title 

Observation Time Started Time Ended 

Date 



Number of Children Age Range of Children 

Where did observation take place? 
At what time in the daily schedule? 



(Free play, story time, etcj 
(If more space is needed for any of the questions below, please continue on 
back.) 

I. What is your immediate reaction to this observation? 



II. Describe: 

A. Any evidence of advance planning for the activity/activities: 



B. The physical setting: 



C, The activity/activities—the responses of the children/parents and the 
behavior of the teacher: 



III. What were the most positive things that happened? 



IV. What were the areas of difficulty? 



V. Suggestions for changes in this activity/activities: 
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TECHNIQUES FOR GIVING EFFECTIVE FEEDBACK 



"Feedback" is a way of helping another person consider changing his or her 
behavior. It is communication to an indiviuual which gives information about 
how he or she affects others. Feedback helps an individual keep his or her 
behavior "on target" and thus better achieve his or her goals. 

Be descriptive, not Interpretive . Report the facts, not what you think they 
mean, say, tor example, ^'The cM'ildren took a long time to clean up f^day," 
not "You don't have any control over the classroom." 

Be specific, not general . Don't say, "You're always late to work." Instead 
say, "The last two times I came to the center you were late to work." 

Offer well -timed feedback . In general, feedback is most useful at the 
earliest opportunity after the given behavior (depending, of course, on the 
person's readiness to hear it, support available from others, etc.). Don't 
fall prey to the leave them alone, then "zap" them syndrome. 

Consider the needs of the person receiving the feedback (as well as your 
own ). Feedback should not be used as a release for you but should be in the 
sincere best interest of the other person and the children. 

Check what was received to ensu'^e clear communication . One way of doing 
this is to have the receiver try to rephrase the feedback he or she has 
received to see if it corresponds to what the sender had in mind. 

Direct the feedback toward behavior which the receiver can do something 
about. Frustration is ony increased when a person is expected to use a skill 
they have not yet developed, or behave in a way that does not fit their 
personality. 

If possible, provide feedback In response to specific requests . Feedback is 
most useful when the receiver has formulated the kind of question which those 
observir<i him or her can answer. 

Give no more feedback than the person can absorb . When someone asks how 
he/she is doing In a specific area, tell him/her about that specific area. 
Offering feedback about additional observations can overwhelm and confuse 
someone. If someone asks you how well they handled a crying child, answer 
that question only. Don't add your comments about their lesson plans or their 
interactions with parents. 

Avoid using the "sandwich" method . Here, supervisors give praise, then 
criticism, then some more praise. Supervisors do this because they think they 
need to give positive strokes along with negative ones and because it reduces 
their own discomfort in being totally negative. But this method cor j'uses the 
recipient. Concentrate on the problem. Save positive strokes for positive 



Be careful with your use of humor, and avoid sarcasm and ridicule . Humorous 

comments may hide the message you are trying to convey. Couching the feedback 

in sarcasm or ridicule will create a feeling of belittlement in the recipient. 
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INDICATORS 



I SCORES I 
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1. Provides a safe e /ironroent 
to prevent and reduce injuries. 



2* Promotes good health and nutri- 
tion and helps to provide an 
environment that contributes 
to the prevention of illness. 



1. Demonstrates safety practices 

a. reinforces safety rules 

b. practices fire drills 

2. Minimizes potential hazards 

a. tapes rugs 

b. covers outlets 

c. sU ' cleaning materials out of reach 

3. Provides adequate supervision 

a. maintains low adult/ch-^d ratio for high-risk activities 

b. varies group size for activities, to allow for ample 
supervision 

c. allows for constant visual contact with cnildrsri chrough 
room arrangement 

4. Provides safety instruction 

a. explains and reinforces classroom rules for child safety 

b. addresses personal safety through curricular activities 

5. Provides safety instruction 

a. removes broken or unsafe materials 

b. reports unsafe equipment to proper authority 



1. Maintains healthy classroom environment 



a. follows cleanifig schedule developed by sanitation 
committee 

<<MMSSSSSSBB«SBScaSXCB«SSSCSSSBS<SSSSSSSSSSBSSBSXKSSSSBSBBBBSSSS3SSBSSXSSBBSSSSKS£SBSSSBS= 

^Blalr County Head Start, AUoona, PA 
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Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Education and 
He:' en Coordinators 



Observation of Education 
and Health Coordinators 



Daily lesson plans 
Observation of Education 
Coordinator 



Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Education 
Coordinator 



Observation of Education and 
Health Coordinators 



Observation of Health 
Coordinator 
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I DOCUMENTED DUTIES OF TEACHER 



PERFORMANCE STATEMENTS 



INDICATORS 



I SCORES I 



I 



3. 



Uses space, materials and routine 
as resources for constructing an 
interesting and enjoyable envi- 
ronment that encourages explO' 
ration and learning. 



b. makes sure heating and lighting are operational, and 
reports defects in equipment to proper authority 

2. Plans and Implements activities that promote personal health 

a. incoroorates good health/hygiene practices into classroom 
routine 

b. reports possible illnesses 

c. insures appropriate clothing for children: informs 
parents of need for proper clothing, and provides 
supplemental clothing if necessary 

3. Plans and implements activities that promote sound nutrition 

a. plans cooking experiences for children at least twice a 
month 

b. serves as a role-model, encouraging children to try all 
foods 



1. Maintains learning environment 



2. 



a* 
b. 
c* 

d» 



stores equipment neatly 

arranges room to allow freedom of movement 

provides equipment suitable for children's needs, changing 

materials as skills evolve 

arranges room to separate noisy and quiet areas, allowing 
space for the following activities: 



• block building 

• dramatic play 

• music 

• art 



t manipulative activities 

• library 

• circle 

• science/math 



Plans and implements activities that promote an interest in 
the learning environment 



Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Education 
Coordinator 



Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Health and 
Education Coordinators 

Dally and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Nutrition and 
Education Coordinators 



Observation of Education 
Coordinator 



Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Nutrition and 
Education Coordinators 



Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Education 
Coordinator 
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DOCiffCNTEO DUTIES OF TEACHER 



PERFORMANCE STATEMENTS 



INDICATORS 



SCORES I 



Provides a variety of apfiroprlate 
equipment, activities and oppor- 
tunities to promote the physical 
d3velopment of the children. 



Provides activities and exper- 
iences that develop questioning 
probing, and problem solving 
appropriate to developmental 
levels and learning styles 
of the children. 



a. gives children responsibility In caring for the materials 
In the classroom 

b. provides a balance between quiet/noisy, and teacher- 
directed/teacher-responsive activities throughout the 6dy 

c. provides enough materials to Interest but not over- 
stimulate 



K Plans and Implements activities that promote the physical 
development of each child. 



a* 



provides small and large muscle activities according 
to each child's need, allowing for exploring concepts of 
space using their whole bodies acting out and pantomining 
a variety of concepts using movement and rhythm 
provides activities In which children can be successful 
without stress or competition 



2, Malntairo an environment conducive to development of physical 
skills 

a, provides materials that sId In the development of small 
muscle control, eye-hand coordination. 

b. rotates small-muscle-development materials to reflect 
current unit and skill level of children. 



Plans and Implements activities that promote questioning, 
probing exploration and problem solving 

a. Involves children with available material and activities 

b. uses a multisensory approach to concept development 

c. provides Individual, small, and large group Instruction 

d. provides opportunities for spontaneous discovery 

e. asks open-ended questions 

f. responds encouragingly as children work through problems 



Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Individual and class profile 
charts 

Observation of Education 
Coordinator 



Observation of Education 

Coordinator 

Daily lesson plans 



Observation of Education 
Coordinator 
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I 



6» Provides opportunities for chil- 
dren to understand, acquire and 
use verbal and non-verbal means 
of coamunicating thoughts and 
feelings* 



Helps children develop conceptual framework for interpreting 
experiences, including: 

a* classification 

b* seriation 

c* number 

d» spatial relations 

e. representation 

f . time 



1. Promotes children's listening skills 

a. provides materials, equipment a^d activities that promote 
listening (e.g. listening center) 

b. serves as role model, listening actively to children 

c. encourages children to listen to others for short periods 
of time 

2. Promotes clear articulation and language production 

a. provides time in daily schedule for children to share 

own experiences 
b* en i'^^ges children's spontaneous language at mealtime 

ano .roughout the day 

c. participates with children in word play games 

d. serves as role model, using simple whole sentences, rich 
vocabulary when appropriate, vocalizing own and children's 
action 

e* provides time in dally schedule .or small group language 
activities using individualized approach. 

3. Promotes adult-child communication 

a* maintains eye contact wHh children throughout conver- 
sation 



Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Education 
Coordinator 



Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Education 
Coordinator 



Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Education Coor- 
dinator 

Individual and class profile 
charts 



Observation of Education 
Coordinator 
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OOCUNENTED DUTIES OF TEACHER 



PERFORMANCE STATEMENTS 



INDICATORS 



I SCORES I 



<: 

I 

ro 



Provides experiences that 
stimulate children to explore 
and express their creative 
abilities 



8. 



Helps each child to know* accept 
nd take pride In himself, and 
to develop a sense of Indepen- 
dence • 
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b. gets down to child's level 
c* uses warm tone of voice 

d* speaks to children close-up rather than from distance 
4. Promotes child-child communication 

a* arranges the room and dally schedule to encourage child- 
child Interaction 

b. encourages children to work cooperatively through room 
arrangement, material selection and activity planning 



1. Supplies equipment and materials that encourage creativity 

a. provides materials without patterns or models to follow 

In art activities 
b* provides props appropriate to current unit in dramatic 

play area 

c. furnishes puppets, flannel board figures, etc. for 

creative language development 
d* changes manipulative and block equipment to encourage 

creative uses 

2. Encourages Innovative uses of materials and divergent th1nk1ng| 

a* develops problem solving abilities by asking ''how might 
we**" questions In Individual, small, and large group 
situations 

b* calls children's attention to alternative ways of doing 
things 

c. reinforces creativity throughout the day 



1* Assesses each child's current skill level 
A. completes LAP-D assessment 

b. evaluates children's progress Informally, In ongoing 
manner 



Observation of Education 
Coordinator 



Dally and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Education 
Coordinator 



Dally and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Education Coor- 
dinator 



LAP-D assessments observation 
of Special Services and Edu- 
cation Coordinator 
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I DOCUMENTED DUTIES (K^ TEACHER | PERFORMANCE STATEMENTS j INDICATORS | SCORES | 





1 2. 


Plans and implements activities which maximize opportunities 


Ift'iividual and class profile | 






for success 


charts | 






a« utilizes class profile chart, information observation 


1 
1 






records for grouping children, and planning activities 


1 






b. provides for reinforcement of existing skills as well as 








mastery of new skills 


1 






c. provides for all children to assume lea^^ rship positions 


1 






Provides positive feedback to children when appropriate 


Observation of Special Services | 








and Education Coordinators | 






a* recognized children s efforts, accomplishments 


KID and CDT minutes | 






b« uses both physical and verbal means of communicating | 








approval 




1 9* Helps children learn to get 


1 1« 


PI?. IS and Implements activities that develop awareness of | 


Observation of Education | 


1 a 1 unvj wi cn DLners ana encouray s 




feelings and emotions | 


Coordinator | | 


1 reel my c: etnpdLr\y ano rouiuai 






Daily and monthly lesson plans | | 


1 respecc amony cmiaren and 


1 0 

1 ^« 


Capitalizes on spontaneous occurrences of empathy, displays of | 




1 adults* 




feelings and emotions throughout the day | 


1 




1 3. 


Serves as role model | 


1 1 






a« displays sympathy for others | 


1 1 
1 1 






b« verbalizes own emotions | 


1 1 






c« maintains sense of humor | 


1 1 






d« shows respect for children and adults | 


I \ 


10. Provides an environment in which 


1. 


Maintains an environment conducive to preventive discipline | 


Daily and monthly lesson plans | I 


children can learn and practice 






Observations of Education | | 


behaviors which are appropriate 




a. provloes self-regulating system for limiting group size | 


Coordinator | | 


and acceptable individually and 




during exploratory time | 




in a group. { 




b. provides activities and alternate activities to help j 








prevent discipline problems | 





is 
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OOCUHLMTEO DUTIES OF TEACHER 



PERFORMANCE STATEMENTS 



INDICATORS 



SCORES 




2. Maintains consistent discipline In the classroom 

a, Informs all adults of classroom rules 

b, employs consistent technlquv^s from chlla to child, and 
from Incident to Incident 

c, helps children follow rules 

3. Sets and enforces appropriate limits 

a. states expectations simply and clearly 

b. prevents children from hurting themselves, others or 
materials 

c. gives choices Involving related consequences 

d. uses calm voice 

e. asks, tells, or shows what was done wrong 

f. uses positive reinforcement as frequently as appropriate 

4. Maintains a positive approach to classroom control, and 
recognizes self-control as a learning process 



Class rules chart 

Observation of Special Services 

and Education Coordinators 



Observation of Special Service 
and Education Coordinators 



Observation of Special Service 
and Education Coordinators 



a. organizes smooth and appropriate transitions 

b. focuses on activity at hand rather than children's 
behavior 

c. Ignores Inappropriate behavior when possible 

d. "lets go" of negative Instances: does not harbor grudges 

e. encourages children to make appropriate choices In 
controlling their own behavior 



111. Maintain^* an open, friendly and 
1nformat1»'e relationship with 
children's families and encour- 
ages their participation In the 
program 



1. Involves parents In the classroom program 

a. Involves parents In planning their volunteer act1v1t:es 
In the classroom 

b. provides parents with Instructions and feedback during 
their classroom volunteer day 

c. Involves parents In evaluating their volunteer activities 



Dally lesson plan 
Volunteer Evaluation Form 
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1 DOCUMENTED DiiFTES OF TEACHER 



12. 



Uses all available resources to 
ensure an effective operation. 
Is a competent organizer, planner 
and record keeper 



13. 



Seeks out and takes advantage 
of opportunities to improve 
her/his competence, both for 
professional growth on6 for the 
benef of children and families 



PERFORMANCE STATEMENTS 



ummmmwmmmmmmmmm 

INDICATORS 



SCORES i 



2. Involves parents in extending the classroom program into the 
home 

a. shares information on child's progress with parents 

b. helps parents plan in-home activities to supplement the 
classroom program 

3. Serves as liaison between other components and parents 



1. Employs a wide variety of resources in implementing curriculum 

a. rotates resources available to children within classroom 

b. locates and uses variety of materials within the program 

c. locates and uses supplemental materials from outside the 
program 

2. Plans classroom program in an organized timely fashion 

a. completes daily and monthly lesson plans on time 

b. submits records, recquisitions, reports and plans when 
due 

3. Makes use of program resource personnel in planning for 
children and their families 

a. refers children with apparent special needs according to 
program procedure 

b. participates ir CDT*s 

c. calls KID meeting as necessary 



1. Maintains a professional attitude 

a. adheres to personnel polices 

b. supports and enforces program regulations 

c. assumes and thoroughly completes all duties in a pro- 
fessional manner 



Home visit plans 



Home visit plans 



Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Observation of Education Coor- 
dinators 



Daily and monthly lesson plans 
Check off list, component 
reports 



Referral forms, CDT minutes 
KID request forms 



Observation of Component 
Coordinators and Administration 
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DOCUMENTED DUTIES OF TEACHER 



PERFORMANCE STATEMENTS 



INDICATORS 



I SCORES I 



d. accepts responsibility willingly 
e* demonstrates enthusiasm for the educational program 
through classroom work/public relations 

f. responds objectively to change 

g. responds in a positive manner to constructive suggestions 



I 

I— » 



2. Keeps abreast o'l early childhood education practices 

a. demonstrates proficient knowledge of child development 

b. demonstrates professional growth and improvement through 
Identification of own training needs 

Participation in training sessions 

Enrollment in workshop/college course 

Reading professional literature 

Application of training to professional performance 

Involvement in curriculum planning and development 



Individual memos, conferences 
Observation feedback 
Training record 
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VOLUNTEER JOB DESCRIPTION* 



JOB TITLE: 

SUPERVISOR: 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: 



MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS; 



SKILLS NEEDED: 



TASKS: 



VOLUNTEER CLASSROOM ASSISTANT 
Classroom Teacher 

Works cooperatively with classroom staff on a 
consistent basis, becoming familiar with daily 
classroom activities and the Head Start 
philosophy. 

Present or past Head Start parent or a concerned 
member of the local community. Must have a 
recent TB test and present results. 

Friendly, warm personality. 
Able to work with young children. 
Emotionally mature and able to follow directions. 
Understands and likes children, displays a 
positive attitude, and accepts special needs of 
children. 

Assists staff in carrying out daily center 
activities, outings, field trips, and special 
events. 

Assists with clerical work and clean up with 
staff supervision, reads stories, supervises 
outdoor activities, mixes finger paint, and 
readies art supplies. 

Escorts children to the bathroom and helps 
provide a smooth change from one activity to 
another. 

Prepares and supervises various activities with 
teaching staff. 

Increased understanding of child development. 
Provide adequate role model for children. 
Increased ability to work with children and 
adults. 

Follow directions and be able to implement ideas. 

Orientation and training 
Classroom curriculum planning days 
Special worksho^ 
Written materials 

The classroom assistant may become a paid Substitute Classroom Assistant, 
after volunteering experiences in the classroom and attending a special 
workshop (s). This person may substitute if the teacher's assistant is absent 
and would receive the current minimum wage. 

For more information, contact . 



EXPECTED RESULTS: 



RESOURCES: 



^From Allegheny County Head Start Program, Allegheny County, PA. 
Guide p. 148 
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VOLUNTEER INTEREST INVENTORYS 

Name: 

Would you like to: 

1. Read a story to some of the children? 

2. Teach or lead a song or some music activity? 

3. Conduct an art activity? 

4. Show some children how to use carpentry tools? 

5. Show children how to use a guitar or other musical instrument? 

6. Prepare and help serve snacks? 

7. Cook or bake with some children? 

8. Displfity a costume from another country or an ethnic group? 

9. Plan a field trip for the children? 

10. Show a film or filmstrip? 

11. Help make or repair materials for the classroom or playground? 

12. Share your hobby with the class? if so, what is it? 

13. Bring refreshments for a holiday party? 

14. Play games with the children? 

15. Take photographs of the children at special events? 

16. Choose library books for the classroom? 

17. Prepare a class scrapbook? 

18. Accompany children to dentist or doctor appointments? 

OTHER IDEAS: 



Sprom Training Manual for Head Start Staff, Part III (College Park, MD: 
Head Start Resource and Training Center, University of Maryland, 1983). 

Guide p. 148 
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VOLUNTEER MEMO OF UNDERSTANDING 

As a volunteer I agree to: 

Submit a doctor's certificate that I have been tested for TB and the 
results are negative. 

Attend orientation or training sessions that may be necessary to help me 
in my job. 

Abide by all school rules and Board of Education regulations which are 
applicable to me. 

Honor the following commitment to work at: 
Center 

Days 



For a Period of 



Time Weeks 



If 1 must be absent from a scheduled commitment, I will notify 



as much in advance as possible. 



Signed ^ 
Adaress 



Telephone 



As a staff member participating in the Volunteer Program, I agree to: 

Accept and support the volunteer's efforts to help. 

Share information, ideas, and techniques which will enable the volunteer 
to do assigned tasks effectively. 

Be available on (circle one) M T W Th F at o'clock to provide 

feedback to the volunteer on his/her job performance. 

Communicate appreciation for the volunteer's efforts. 

Signed bate 

Title 



Guide p. 148 
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Self Motivation: 
Motivation at Its Best 



by Roger Neugebauer 

The director of Funny Bunny Nursery School was concerned. Inci- 
dents of latmess and absenteeism among her teachers were increas- 
ing The teachers had stopped planning activities in advance and 
showed little enthusiasm in working with the children. They also 
complained continually about everything from inadequate equip- 
ment to low wages. 

She decided that w^at was needed to improve staflf performance 
was to tighten discipline. She required teachers to submit daily 
lesson plans for her approval She had them 'rign in and out and 
deducted pay for lateness and unexcused absences. She kept a closer 
watch on the classrooms and reprimanded teachers who were 
sloughing o£f. 

The results were mixed. Lateness and absenteeism declined, and 
lesson plans were being developed; but teachers* attitudes became 
even worse. They complained more xid acted as if working in the 
classroom were a drudgery. 

Next the director tried the opposite approach. She sought to cheer 
the staflf up by granting them wage increases, setting up a comfortable 
teachers' lounge, and holding occasional staflf parties. 

Once again she was disappointed. Although the staflf acted happier 
and complained less, they still exhibited little enthusiasm in their 
work with the children. 

The Jackass Fallacy 

One reason the director's remedies failed is that she was operating 
from overly simplistic notions about what motivates people to work 
hard. She acted as if the teachers were naturally lazy and irrespon- 



Child Care Information Exchange (October 1984), pp. 7-lC. 
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sible« xs if the>* could only be made to 
work hard through fear of punishment 
or promise of rewards. This carrot and 
stick approach may work perfealy 
well in mott\'attng a jackass, but it is 
wholly inappropriate in moti\-ating 
people. As Harr>- Lcvinson. creator of 
xhcJackassFailac}* analogy explains. 



A key' to outgrowing a jack- 
ass style of management is 
shifting control over teach- 
ers' performances from the 
director to the teachers 
themselves 



As long as anyone in a leadership 
role operates with such a reward- 
punishment attitude toward motiva- 
tion« he is impliciily assuming that he 
has control over others and that they 
are in a jackass position with respect 
to him. This attitude is inevtubly one 
of condescending contempt whose 
most blatant mask is paternalism. The 
result is a continuing battle between 
those who seek to wield power and 
those who are subjea to it 

^diat Does Motivate 
Teachers? 

In 1975. this author interviewed 64 
child care teachers about what satis* 
fies them and what frustrates them in 
their work. In reviewing the major 
sources of satisfaction (see summary 
bclo'"'*). it can be seen that the>* relate 
directly to the content of the teachers* 
work, these ftaors— observing prog- 
ress in children, relationships with 
children*— result directly from the 
way teachers perform their work. On 
the other hand, the major sources of 
fimstration — rate of pay. supervision, 
personnel policies — relate to the 
environment in which the work is 
performed. 

Based on similar findings in studies 
in a wide \*ariet>* of professions (see 
Hcrzbcrg). organizational psychologists 
have reached a number of conclusions 
on what can be done to motivate work- 
ers. When the environmental (actors 
are not adequately provided for (i.e. 
when pay is low or the environment 
Is oppressive), workers will become 
frustrated. Howe\*er. when these fac- 



tors are adequately provided for, this 
will usually have no imfortant posi- 
tive eflfect — these factors do nothing 
to ele\*ate an individual's desire to do 
his |ob well. The content-relatcd fac- 
tors, commonly referred to as mottva- 
tors, on the other hand, can stimulate 
workers to perform well. They pro- 
vide a genuine sense of satisfaction. 

A director seeking to bolster the sag- 
ging morale of her teachers, therefore, 
will have only limited success if she 
focuses solely on the envu-onmental 
fisictors — increasing pay. improving 
physical arrangementv making super- 
vision less rigid. If the teachers' lounge 
is renovated, teachers may become 
less frustrated, but they won't neces- 
sarily work harder on the job because 
of this change. To truly motivate the 
teachers, a direaor needs to focus her 
attention on restructuring the teach- 
ers' jobs so that they can derive more 
satisfisiction directly from their work. 

Examining Motivators More 
Closely 

But how does one go about restructur- 
ing a teacher*s job to take ad\'anuge 
of these moti\'ating factors? Taking a 
cue from organizational psychologists, 
a director should strive to meet the 
following criteria in restructuring a 
job (Hackman): 

1. Mcaningfiilness. A teacher must 
feel her work is important, valuable, 
and worthwhile, if a teacher believes 
her work is unimportant, it won't really 
matter to her whether or not she does 
it well. If she bclie\'rs her teaching 
does have a significant impact on chil- 
dren's lives, she will work hard to sec 
that the impaa is a positive one. 



This carrot and stick ap- 
proach may work perfectly 
well in motivating a Jack- 
ass, but it is wholly in- 
appropriate in motivating 
people. 



2* Rcspoasibillty. A teacher must 
feel personally responsible and ac- 
countable for the results of the work 
he performs. If a teacher is simply car- 
rymg out the plans and instructions of 



a sup^trvisor. he will derive little per- 
sonal satisfaaion when things go well. 
If he has complete control over the 
planning and implemenution of daily 
activities in his room, he will know 
that when children are thriving it is 
due to his efforts. 

3. Knowledge of results. A teacher 
must receive regular feedback on the 
results of her efforts, if a teacher exerts 
a major effon on an aaiviiy but re- 
ceives no indication as to whether or 
not it was successful, she will gain no 
satisfsiciion. A teacher can only derive 
satisfaction from the positive results 
she knows about 



If a teacher believes her 
work is unimportant, it 
won't really matter to her 
whether or not she does it 
well 



The renuinder of this anicle will be 
devoted to describing specific exam- 
ples of how to apply these criteria. 

Clariiying Goals 

Before teachers can be satisfied with 
the results of their efforts, thcv- must 
be clear as to what results were c:;c- 
peaed in the first place. The center 
must have goals which teachers can 
use as yardsticks to evaluate their 
accomplishments. To be effecuve a 
center*s goals must.. 

1. Be compatible with the personal 
goals of teachers. Teachers will 
work hardest to accomplish organiza- 
tional goals which are most similar to 
their o^-n goals. Some centers achio e 
a close fit between organizational and 
personal goals by involving the teach- 
ers in developing the goals at the begin- 
ning of the year. Other organizations 
accomplish this by holding planmng 
conferences between the director and 
individual staff members. In these coii- 
ferences the employee outlmes her 
personal inter, "ts and career goals. 
The two then develop ways iit which 
the individual can work toward the 
accomplishment of her and the organi- 
zation's goals at the same time 
(McGregor). For example, if one of a 
teacher's goals is to develop her crea- 
tive movement skills and one of the 
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Major Sources of Satisfaction and 
Frustration 

In a sunw of 6^ teachers in 24 Neu- England child care programs, the followinu 
^'crc Identified as their maior sources of satutacnon and fmsirauon m » eir work 
{They are listed in order of frequcna-. ) 



Sources of Satisfiiction 

1. Obser\ingprogrcs.5inchi!drcn 

2. Relationships wtih children 

3. Challengeofihework 

4. PnUetnpeifortningascmce 

5. Relationships viith parents 

6. Rcc<^gnition shown by staif 



Sources of Frustration 
t. Raieofpav 

2. Prx^spccisiorcdvanccmeni 
3- Physical work environment 
Style of supcmsion 

5. Number or hours worked 

6. Inflexiblepcrsonnel policies 



center's goaL is to stimul'^te chiluren's 
imaginations, the teacher might be 
assigned to develop aiid use move- 
ment activities which challenge chil- 
dren's imaginations. 

2. Provide a fnode.ate challenge 
to teachers. Experiments have shown 
that most workers respond Dest to 
goals which are moderately liifiicult 
to achieve (Gellernum). The goal must 
not be so ambitious that it cannot pos- 
sibly be achieved nor so easy that it 
can be accomplished with little efibn. 
Such moderately challenging goals 
should be established for the program 
as a whole (for example, to double 
the amount of cooperative play among 
the children) as well as for individual 
children (i.e. to help David control his 
temper). 

Encouraging Sclf-Control 

A key to outgrowing a jackass style of 
management is shifting control over 
teachers' pcrforaiances from the di- 
rector to the teachers themselves. 
Ideally, a teacher and a director could 
agree upon a set of goals for a class- 
room at the beginning of the year. The 
teacher would then be fully responsi- 
ble for planning and implementing 
daily activities to achieve these goals. 
At the :^nd of a set time period — the 
less experienced the statf the more 
modest the goals and the shoner the 
time period — the teacher would be 
held accountable for having accom- 
plished the goals. The teacher would 
work hard, not because he was being 
closely watched by the director, but 
because he was personally committed 
to achieving the goals. 

Ccttrtrs have developed many ways of 
supponing teachers in controlling 



their own performance. One center 
has the teachers wnic and periodically 
revise their job descnptions and the 
rules for \'arious classroom areas. 
Another provides teachers with suffi- 
cient petty cash so they won't have to 
keep running to the direaor to re- 
quest money to buy routine supplies 
and equipment A third has teachers 
bring problems with children before 
their peers so that teachers can learn 
to solve their own problems. 

Not all teachers will be willing or able 
to function so independently. Some 
will always feel more comfortable hav- 
ing someone else take the lead and 
issue direaions. Other teachers may 
be ready to accept responsibility, but 
not for a fiill classroom. These teach* 
ers could have their self-control 
supported by being assigned fiill re* 
sponsibilit>* for a small number of chil- 
dren, for a certain activity area, or for 
performing a specific function (such 
as offering suppon and xouragc- 
ment to children). 

Providing Feedback 

When teachers were asked what satis* 
fies them, they happily cited incidents 
such as: •*>Xlien children beam after 
finally accomplishing a task:" "Seeing 
examples of children's cooperative 
play steadily increase;" or '•>X'hen a 
parent comments on how a child's be- 
havior is dramatically improving at 
home thanks to the school. " 

Given the high motivational impact of 
incidents such as these, a director 
should give high pnonti* to seeing to 
it that thc>- happen as often as possible. 
To get on idea of how a director might 
do this, the hundreds of motivating 



incidents supplied by teachers were 
analy-zel The majority of these inci- 
dents were found to fall into three 
pnman- categories which are listed 
below \X'ith each category*, ideas are 
listed which a director can use to en- 
courage that t>-pe of motivation. 

1. Immediate reactions of chil* 
drer to an activity or to ac- 
complishing a task. 

• H^p teachers develop theu- skills in 
obien-ing children's subtle signs of 
change or satisfaction. 

• Ask teachers to list incidents of chil* 
dren's reactions and changes ( pro and 
con ) or. a single day or week, Tnis will 
force them to be alen f^ : such feed- 
back which they* may otherwise be too 
preoccupied to notice. 

• Periodically ask parents for mci- 
dents of children's progress or follow- 
through on school activities. Pass 
these on to the children's teachers. 

• Recruit volunteers to teach so that 
teachers can occasionally step back 
and observe wha:*s going on m the 
classroom. 

• Prov<;de feedback to teachers focuv 
ing on effects of teaching on children 
rather than on the tcichers' methods 
or style. 

• Set aside a time on Fridays when 
teachers can pause to reflect on what 
went wrong and what went right dur 
ing the week. Devote occasional statf 
meetings to having teachers share 
their good experiences from the 
week. 

2. Warm relationships estabUshed 
with the children and their pauxtioL 

• Provide times and places whrrr 
teachers can i-ive relaxed intimate cc« 
versations with individual children 

Make teachers responsible for j 
small number of children so the%- can 
better get to know each other 

• Before the school year begins, has^r 
teachers visit children's homes to c^ 
tablish rappon with the families 

• Encourage families to keep m touch 
with the center after their children 
graduate. 
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• Assign each teacher rcsponsibilin- 
for maintaining regular communica- 
tions ^ith specific parents. 

• Bring in volunteers at the end or 
beginning of the day so that teachers 
can have informal uninicmipied con- 
versations with parents. 

3* ladications of the long-range 
progress of children. 

• Make teachers responsible for long 
periods of time for complete units of 
work. If teachers' responsibilities are 
continuously shifting from one group 
of children to another, or from one 
curriculum area to anotlier, they will 
never be able to attribute any long- 
term changes in children primarily to 
their own cfiforts. 

• Keep diaries of children*s behavior 
so that changes in children can be 
tracked. 

• Videoupe classroom activities peri- 
odically and compare children's be- 
havior as the year progresses. 

• At regular inter\'als ubulate the 
number of incidents of specific be- 

"haviors which occur in a set time 
period to determine if there are any 
changes in these behaviors. 

• Conduct tests on the developmen- 
tal levels of children throughout the 
year. 

• In regular parent conferences, with 
teachers present, ask parents to dis- 
cuss changes the>' have noted in their 
children's behavior. 



A director seeking to bol- 
ster the sagging morale of 
her teachers will have only 
limited success if she fo- 
cuses solely on environ- 
mental factors. 



Promoting Staff 
Development 

One of the most important ways a 
director can help motivate teachers is 
to provide them with opportunities to 
improve their skills. The more skilled 



teachers arc. the more likely they are 
to experience, and be rewarded by, 
incidents of success. The director 
should help teachers identih' their 
specific training needs and secure ap- 
propriate training resources. These re- 
sources may be in the form of reading 
material, in housc staff training sessions, 
or outside workshops and courses. 

Encouraging Broader 
Involvement 

Most teachers will tend to feel better 
about themselves, as well as more ex- 
cited about their work, if thc>* are in- 
volved in their profession outside the 
classroom. If teachers are involved in 
the overall management of 'heir cen- 
ter or in children's advocacy efforts 
in the communit\*. they will get a 
stronger sense of their efforts bein^ 
an integral pan of a vital profession. 



The more skilled teachers 
are, the more likely they 
are to experience^ and be 
rewarded by, incidents of 
success. 

At the center level, teachers' invoive- 
ment can be broadened by keeping 
them continually informed on the 
sutus of the organization as a whole, 
by assigning them limited administra- 
tive responsibilities, as well as by m- 
volving them. where\*er feasible, in 
ma)or center decisionmaking. 

Centers have also expenenced posi- 
tive results from encouraging their 
teachers to become involved in pro- 
fessional activities outside the center. 
Such activities might include panici- 
patmg in advocacy coalitions, working 
for professional organizations ( such as 
NAEYC chapters), or promoting vari- 
ous child care alternatives in the com- 
munirv. Active teacher involvement in 
these areas will also relieve some pres- 
sure on the director to be the agencv*'s 
representative on ever>- committee 
and function. 

Motivation — Final 
Perspective 

The message of this anicle is that 
teachers are their own best source of 
motivation. If a teacher s work is prop- 



erly structured, she will be motivated 
by the results of her o^ti labors. nt»t 
by external rewards and punishments 
manipulated hy someone else. The di- 
rector s pnme concern should there 
fore be with helping the teachLT 
achieve control over and feedback 
from her work. 

This is not to say. however, that the 
director need not be concerned with 
environmental factors such as wages, 
personnel policies, and physical en\i- 
ronment. Highly motivated teachers 
will be very tolerant of unavoidable 
inadequacies in these areas. However 
if conditions deteriorate markedU. 
especially if this appears to be due to 
the indifference of managemeni 
teachers* motivation will rapidly be 
canceled out by their growing frustra- 
tion. Therefore, in motivating teacher> 
by concentrating attention on job con • 
tent, the director should not ignore 
the teachers* basic needs. 
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VII. Staff and Parent Training 




INDIVIDUAL T/TA NEEDS ASSESSMENT ^ 

(Education • CDA) 

Date Completed 



Instructions for use: 

1* Staff member completes left half of page and returns to 
Supervisor or CDA Advisor* 

2. Persons in CDA Training complete last page of form requesting 
specific CDA information* 

3. Supervisor or CDA Advisor completes right half of page and 
reviews with staff person* 

4. Individual T/TA Needs Assessment are compiled, and training 
needs prioritized* 



Personal Information 

Name 

Home Address 



Home Phone 



Date Employed by Head Start 

Current Position 

Center Location 



Educational Level (Circle Highest Grade or Degree Attained) 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 or GED 



College: 
1 2 3 4BA orBS 



Graduate: 
Masters or Doctorate 



Do you have the CDA Credential? Date attained? 

Renewal date? 

Are you in training to receive the CDA credential? Anticipated Date 

*It would be helpful to attach records of previous training experiences 
to this needs assessment* 

Please complete the following as openly as possible in order to assure 
that your real training needs will be met. 



'Uonna McDanlel, A Guide for Training (Kansas City, MO: Community 
Development Institute, n.a.) p. 14. 

Guide p. 163 
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To be completed by individual staff person 



To be completed by supervisor 



Abilities/Skills 
Knowledge 
av%«t. (Uit 
•pectflc tasks of 
position based upon 
job description. 



I.Tc establish am 
aaintain a safe 
healthy, leamirg 
environment. 

1. Safe 



2. Healthy 



3. Learning 
Environment 



11. To advance 
physical and 
intellectual 
competence. 

t. Physical 



5. Cognitive 



6. Communication 



7. Creative 



III. To support 
social and 
emotional de- 
velopment and 
provide guidanb 
and discipline 



8. Self 



9. Social 



XO. Guidance 
and Discipline 



What do you feel are ycur 
specific training needs 
related to this area? 



Indicate a possible 
resource for this need, 
and method of 

training preferred. 



I feel this person 
is in need of the 
following specific 
kinds of training. 
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To be completed by individual staff person 


To be completed by supervisor 


\btUtiet/SktUs 
d Knowledge 
teA^eas.cLUt 
speciHc tasks of 
position bssed upon 
job description. 


What do ycu fee! are ycur 
specific training needs 
related to this area? 


Indicate a possible 
resource for this need, 
and method of 
training preferred. 


I feel this person 
is in need of the 
following specific 
kinds of training. 


IV. To establish 
poslclve and 
productive 
relationships 
with families* 

11 • Families 

V. To insure a 
well-run, pur- 
poseful progra 
responsive to 
participant 
needs. 

12. Program 
Management 

VLr — To maintain 
a commitment 
to profession- 
alism. 

13. Profess- 
ionalism 


1 







1. Portfolio 
Development 

2. CDA Orientati 

3. Reneval 
Procedures 

4. Other needs: 


m 
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Education Staff in CDA Training, pleau complete the following: 



Center Location^ - ^ 

JA Advisor . 

Parent/Com. Rep 

Application Date Fee Paid; 

Readiness Form Date Fee Paid: 

Assessment Date 

Credentialed Yes No: ReasonCs) Fee Pa<rf; 

Renewal Date Fee Paldt 



Please indicate the date of completion of training in each CDA functional area: 

c 



Safe 


Healthy 


Environ- 
ment 


Physical 


Cognitive 


iJ 

CO 
u 

e 


Creative 


Self 


Social 


dance & 
cipline 


ilies 


gram 
agement 


1 

e 
o 

(A 8 

(0 0) 


Portfolio 






















8 


o e 


O CO 
















o 








u o 




u 
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HEAD START ORIENTATION CHECKLIST2 



QUESTIONS ANSWERS 

PROGRAM 1 

Where can I find a copy of the daily I 
schedule and the curriculum? I 



What is the school schedule of daily 
operation (when children arrive, 
staffing pattern, etc.)? 



When are opening-closing dates, 
vacations, and holidays.? 



When can I find lesson plans and 
list of materials for the day? 



EQUIPMENT 

What kind of A-V equipment do we 
have? 



How do you get it to use? 



Where can I find the following 
materials: 



art materials 



games, puzzles, etc. 



rhythm instruments 



records 



flannel board materials 



Where can I find the following 
supplies: 



^From Cambria County Community Action Council Head Start Program, Johnstown, PA. 
Guide p. 165 

H5 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERS 

snack supplies I 

spoons, bowls, pitchers, utensils I 

cleaning supplies: brooms, mops, I 

sponges I 

extra clothes I 

children's records and papers I 

PROCEDUkLS I 

What is the procedure for: I 

clean up ^ 1 

recording attendance I 

recording lunch count I 

discipline problems* I 

toileting and wash up for the I 

children I 

taking care of a sick child* I 

taking care of an injured child* I 

a fire drill* I 

handling visitors I 

special activities: field trips, I 

parties I 

playground supervision I 

planning I 

PERSONAL INFORMATION I 

What are the health requirements? I 

Who do I contact in case of personal I 

illness? I 



I What is snow day procedure? 
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QUESTIONS 



ANSWERS 



What telephone numbers do I need? 



Where can I park my car? 



What forms do I need to fill out? 



When are they due? 



When do I get paid? 



How can I move ahead on the career 
ladder? 



Who evaluates n^y progress? 



If a problem arises with a teacher 
or another staff member, who do I 
turn to? 



When are in-service meetings? 



When are team meetings? 



What are n\y responsibilities for the 
arrival and departure of children? 



I er|c 
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OPJEHTATION TECHNIQUES FOR NEW STAFF3 

§ Pre-Arrival Orientation ; Even though orientation officially begins 
on the first day of work, make use of the time after the new staff 
person has accepted the position but before he or she begins work. 
Send information in advance that is friendly and clear and will give 
some idea of what to expect on the first day. 

§ The Warm Welcome : On the first day, be certain the new staff person 
or volunteer feels expec^-ed and welcome. Make sure someone is there to 
greet him or her. 

§ The Introduction : Shortly after the new staff person arrives, the 
Director or Education Coordinator should hold a welcome interview and 
explain how the orientation will proceed. 

t The Facility Jour : Staff should know the facility in which they will 
be working. Provide a floor plan and provide at least a brief tour 
through every room. 

• Group Meetings : Group participation during orientation is 
particularly Important for new staff members. These meetings can be 
used to provide an orientation to the Education Component as well as to 
build group cohesion, be sure to invite parents to some of the 
meetings. 

• Modeling : While words and handouts are valuable, the new staff 
member will learn the most about the program by observing actions of 
those involved. It is especially important to acknowledge instances 
when observed behavior does not match the ideal or the expectations 
just covered in the orientation. 

§ Rotating Partners : Ask other staff members to share in the 

orientation process. This provides a welcome change of pace and gives 
the new staff person an opportunity to meet others. 

§ Observation and Discussion : Provide opportunity for observations 

either in the classroom or in a home setting followed by on opportunity 
for discussion. 

§ Background Material : Provide new staff with copies of the Head Start 
Performance Standards, The Education Component Plan, personnel 
policies, program policies and procedures, a job description, and other 
relevant materials. 



^Adapted from Marlene Weinstein and Joe Allen, "Orienting Staff Right From 
the Beginning," C hild Care Information Exchange 42 (March 1985): 1-5. 

Guide p. 165 
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LOCAL HEAD START T/TA PLAN ^ 



GRANTEE/DELEGATE Phone 



^Address City Zip 

Pcr8on<s> Responsible 

for T/TA Plan/lmplcmenUiion Period covered by this plan: from to 



COLUMN 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


I 


raining Activities 
Based upon 
Prioritized List 
of T/TA Needs 


Needs 
Addressed 


Type/Node 
of 

Trniaing 


Participants 


Date/ 
Hours 


Location 


Resource/Provider 


Staff Person 
Responsible 


Estimate 
Gen. 
T/TA 


>d Cost 
CDA 


^Donna McDanI 


el, A 


Guide for Tr 


aining (Kansas 


City, MO: 


Community D 


evelcpment Institute, 


. n.d.), p, 18. 


ff 
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LOCAL HEAD START TRAINING PLAN CHECKLIST^ 



Are program and individual needs reflected in your plan? 

Have ail the needs been classified and prioritized on your final plan? 

has there been input from other components in the development of the 
training plan? 

Have the participants to be involved in each event been specified? 

Has a location been planned for each event? 

Are the dates and hours determined and realistic for each event? 

Have you utilized existing training programs and other resources in the 
community or the agency? 

Is your plan compatible with Head Start Performance Standards and the 
CDA training criteria? 

Are your goals and objectives attainable within the given time frame of 
the plan? 

Have you considered the developmental training level of the trainees? 

Have you considered utilizing small group sessions with trainees having 
similar needs? 

Have you considered individual needs best met by one-on-one experiences? 

Have you considered the use of written materials, audiovisuals, visits 
to demonstration sites, etc., in order to meet identified needs? 

Has staff been informed of the training events in which they will be 
involved? 

Have you established a review date for this training plan? 



^Ibid., p. 6. 
Guide p. 166 
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MEMORANDUM OF ASSIGNMENT^ 

( CONSULTAKT ACREDlSrC ) 



HuJ Start Program; Provider:^ 
Addrsss: 



Phpna:_ _^ Phone :(woryc)^ 

Contact Parson; (homa) 



Irainlnl has baan schadulad for our program o n (Dtu) » from 
fflret> to (Tlmt) ^ xha topic will be 



Ihara will ba p aopla prasent representing the components: Administration, 

CducatioQt Kandicappadi Social Sarvicas, Parent Involvement, Nutrition, Health, and 
Otbar: 



Va plan to meat at 



Wa hava tha following tpacific objectives for chis training: 



Your Faa; ^Expenses to be covered: mileage:^ 

lodging ;^ 
meals: 



materials;^ 
other: 



PLEASE RETURN A SIGNED COPY OF TF£S AGREEMENT BY: 



Oatt 



I hereby agree co provice tne aeove specitied craming on 
according to cha tatms outlined • 



I Will need the following Audio-Visual equipmenc: 

I would like Che training area arranged in the following manner: 



Other Needs: Signature: 
Date: 



*Ibid.. p. 24. 
ERjC Guide p. 167 



T/TA PARTICIPANT EVALUATION 



Ixutructioiia for use: 

1 To be completed by individuals receiving training or technical 
assistance at close of T/TA event 

1. To be jiven to T/TA Coordinator, Component Coordinators or 
Director for compilation. 

3. To be summarized on T/TA Simimary Evaluation. 



Name of Trainer/Providen Date of T/TA. 

T/TA Topic: 



Location of T/TA: 



Participant Completing Form is: 

Head Start Staff Other: (specify) 

Head Start Parent 

1 CONTENT: ExceUent Good Fair Poor 

1. Did the information 
presented meet your 

needs? 



2. Was the information 
presented applicable to 
your working situation? 

3. Did you gain new 
information that can 
affect your current 
working situation? 

IL RESOURCES: 

A PROVIDER: 

1. Was provider knowledgeable 
of subject matter? 

2. Was Provider effective? 

3. Was Presentation organized 
and easy to follow? 



P ^Ibid., p. 25. 

Guide p. 168 
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B. MATERIALS: 

1. Were there handouts? Yes No 

Were they appropriate 

and useable? Excellent Good Fair Poor— 

2. Were Audio-Visuals used? Yes No 

Were they appropriate? Excellent Good Fair Poor 

C. SUGGESTIONS OR COMMENTS: 

(Please indicate your likes, dislikes or suggestions.) 



D. WHAT DO YOU PLAN TO CHANGE AS A RESULT OF 
THIS TRAINING OR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE? 
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T/TA PROVIDER EVALUATION 



Instructions for use: 

L To be completed by provider following T/TA event* 

2. To be MUed to Hesd Start program within three (3) working days of T/TA 



Provider Name: Phone:. 

Address: 



Head Start Program: - Phone:. 
Address: Contact Person: 



T/TA Topic: Hours of T/TA: Date: 

Location of Training: 



There were . persons present representing the components of: Education 
Administration, Social Services, Parent Involvement, Nutrition, Health, 



Other 



Identified objectives for this training were: 



Do you feel these objectives were met? 



^Ibid., p. 30 
Guide p. 168 
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What was the reaponae of participants to your T/TA? 



Was there any disruption or last minute change that detracted from your T/TA? 



What problem areas or follow-up needs (if any) were you able to identify? 



Other Comments: 



Would you be willing to provide T/TA to this grantee again? , to other 

Head Start Programs? 



Signature 



Datt 
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TECHNIQUES FOR ENSURING EFFECTIVE DELIVERY 



Effective delivery rests on good communication. The following techniques 
foster positive group dynamics: 



Techni que 

Eliciting responses and questions 
from the group encourages active 
participation and provides feedback of 
the group's understanding. 

Restating comments of participants 
Is a means of clarification. 
Extending participants' comments and 
encouraging their response to each 
other denotes recognition of the value 
of their input. 

Asking questions that require 
recall, analysis, creative solutions, 
or evaluation provoke thought and 
problem solving. 

Using body language communicates 
energy, enthusiasm, and 
responsiveness. Be animated, mobile, 
and expressive; establish eye contact 
and smile. 



Exampl e 

"Let's talk about options for 
rearranging the classrooms. 
Carmelita, what are you planning to do 
to reorganize your b'ock corner?" 

"What I hear you say inn is that it's 
difficult to observe and record 
children's behavior while you are 
managing the classroom. How do the 
rest of you feel about this?" 



"We've talked about room arrangement 
as a strategy for encouraging 
children's exploration and discovery. 
Now let's look at the flip side. How 
can it also serve as a positive 
discipline technique?" 



Encouraging participation by 
acknowl edgi ng accompl ishment and 
effort; by reinforcing risk taking. 

Showing acceptance and respect of 
participants responses further 
contributes to an atmosphere of 
openness and trust. 

Using clear speech and a moderate 
voice tone eliminates stress for the 
listeners. 



"It took a lot of courage for you to 
share that problem." 



"Sarah, I think I understand your 
concern. You are afraid that if you 
ignore Tyrone's misbehavior, the other 
children will start acting up, too. 
Is that it?" 



Being responsive to trainees' 
interests helps ensure the rel evance 
of the training. However, be flexible 
In unexpected situations and make 
necessary shifts in the content, 
procedure, or emphasis. 

Keeping the process open to critique 
ensures that evaluation is ongoing 
during training. Encourage feedback 
as a two-way process. 



"I was planning to spend most of the 
time on developing lesson plans but I 
can see that this behavior problem is 
on all your minds. Do you want to 
focus on supportive discipline for 
today?" 

"I'd really like your comments on how 
you think the new record keeping 
system is working. Has it simplified 
trie task for you?" 



Guide p. 170 
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SAMPLE FRAMEWORK 9 



Child's Name: Leon 

The Challenge: Leon has difhculn sharm? the teachers attention 


.Observing: What 
^Does the Child Do? 


-Hvpo(hc3«ine: \X'hat Might the 
^ Child Be Feeling or Thinking.' 


^Setting Goals: What Might 
^the Child Learn? 


Followf if tfichcr leiv« w hdp 
other children. 

Puihe$ *w»v »tivo«e who ipproichn 
when ctKhcr ti hoiding child. 

CJimbt on tnchrr i lap «rhcn 
ttKher uti^Dwn. 

Crin tf tnchrr holdi someone 
else s hand. 


// you ttsvt ««, / 'm not suft U 
CO mi 049k. 

1 'm not ifiPortsHt to you. 

You for^tt sooMt mi whin >o« tsik lo 
jofiiom tfJi. 

i 'm /ioious ofthi uttinuon >o» 
Itvi others. 

/ U4itt JO 0i uith you to much 
/ fiil isfi what you n titth mi. 


/ csm dipind on toi tiscoif 

Th* tischith^sn tfor^ottin mi uhwn 
dotnf tomitoin^ eise. 

Thi tischir C£riS sOOkt fti. 

Thi tinthif it htn to hil0 mi 

Thi tischtf uril littin tofi 

Thi tischtr uill hold mi uoin I nad 
tupporr. 

/ csn htndii ^iht is ixpictidof mi 
t esn uti uords to ttflyou uhst 

I U4HI. 


4 Desienine Strategies: How 


can I heb the child share my attention 


and feel more secure? 


Phvsical Environment 


Routines 


Supportive Reiittonshtps 


Provide a spcotic place for holding 
the child, a rockin|c chair 
ind/or a sort ares witn pillows. 

^'rite the child i name on all 
possesiioni. tooihorush. piacemau. 
cot and cubbv. 

Arrange ipccitic piKei tor the 
child s art work and possessions 


Insure presence ot same adult at 
amvai. nap time, other times 

Provide times to be alone with 
teacher and ir. small jcroups tor 
(tofvor tame time, helpinc others, 
genmg a hug trom the teacher 

Oarift sequence of activities, 
perhaps in piaures to read. ' 


Vcrbaliie what is happtninc. 
t'U comi Osck ^t'tir I hilO 
Joti 

Foilov thrnuL'h on cnmmitmems / 
hilpidjoti .Vou IHhtipyou 

Spend time with the child. / cm t 
hold you nou. bus you csn tit mxt 
tonti uhili i finith this. 


Desif n an aitendaxe chart on which 
the child hangs his/her piaure upoa 
arrival 




Sit or stoop at the child s level 

Help the child vcrbalue fetlinj!s: 
You think i'l i forgottin sboMt you. 
YouJiiki mi to ht utth you. 

Help the ihild MK i»r heip U'Arf 
yju uttj "/r. / •/<«■»' Hjwr 'Htp 
\\„. Jon 1 '*iitr lo **tt **f 



^Diane Tn'ster Dodge and Kathryn Hansman Werlin, "Developing Trust and 
Autonomy in Young Children" (Washington, D.C.: Association for Childhood 
Education International), 1977. 

Guide p. 171 
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Child's Name: Kim 

The Challenge: Kim resists cleaning aO and Outline away materials 



Ob$cr\ine: What Does 
the Chiid^Do> 



2 Hypothesizing: What Migi . the 
Child Be Feeling or Thinking,' 



^Setting Goals: What Mighc 
^che Child Learn,' 



Denies uiing the mttenais. 




ThfTf is so much to do, I 


/ csn mensge uhet ts expected 






Jon 1 knou uHm to Jo firft 


of me. 


Cries »hen aikcd to dean up 










1 Jon t kn^u u here thtnf^s jfo 


The teecher ts here to help me 


Turns a«rav «rhen teacher talks. 












/ dtJn't piey uith these toys so uhy 


Every thtftg hsi eplmce. I cemfind 


>X^alki around the room, teihng 




sbomU t put them ew^y^ 


whst / need. 


other children »hat to do 












I Jom't u/giu to ciesn up* 


The metertels tn thts room mre 


Runs to the bathroom 






tmporumt eud t ^sre ebcut them 






M^ybe the tescher Joem't re^ly 








meem tt. 


I cem do thtngs for myself 






I'm too busy 








It Joem t m^jter where thmgs go. 




4 Designing Strategies.^' //ou/ 


can I help the child work independently 




to care for materials and follow 


routines? 


Physical Environment 




Rouunes 


Supportive Relationships 


Display only dcvdopmentallv 




Clanfr whether the child 


Explain the routine and lu 


appropriate materiali 




put a»av matenils independently 


imponance Thts ts where Ufe 


Limit matenaii: avoid d utter. 




Of work in a group 


slutys keep creyons. You csn find 






them here when you need them 






Give a ^'minute warning to allow 




Provide uoraje/dtiplay places 




time to finish projecu 


Help the child set miuing items 








and locate them. / ue the ptcturt 


Store teachen matenaii acces* 




Post illustration of dean*up 


of the broom. Let's find the bro^fn 


siblv and out of children i ttght 




founne 


snd h^ng tt up. 


Labd shelves »ith samples or 




Provide time for groups to plan 


Verbalize what the child might be 


p<auresofob)cas. 




clean*upprtxcdures. 


feeling Sometimes tt ts herd to 






Assign |obs and help children 


stop u hsi you re domg Let's put 






the cley tn e spectsl piece so you 






follow through 


cen find tt end hntsh tt tomorrow 






Let child chow an area to dean 


Praise the child for |obs completed 






up with i friend s help 


You tememntrtJ uhtrt to put the reJ 



truck 
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VIII. Evaluating the 
Education Component 




HEAD START PARENT OPINION SURVEYI 



Dear Parents: 

Our commitment is to make Head Start more effective in meeting the needs 
of children and families,, Head Start parents and staff work closely together 
to achieve this goal. Parent opinions and suggestions regarding the various 
parts of the total program are needed to fully realize this goal. 

The enclosed questionnaire is being sent to all Head Start parents. We 
would appreciate your responses to the questioi;s. You will find that most of 
the questions can be answered with a check mark. 

Your responses help to direct our efforts to improve the program and 
provide quality services. Your input helps to ensure that the children 
receive the best "head start" possible. 

After you have completed the questionnaire, please place it in the 
self-addressed stamped envelope and return it. This should be done within a 
week after you have received it. Though it is not required, you may sign the 
questionnaire if you so desire. 

Thank you for participating in this survey. 

Very Sincerely, 



^From Fairfax County Public Schools Head Start Program, Fairfax County, VA. 
Guide p. 191 
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Overall, how satisfied are you with this year's Head Start program? 



Very much 
Much 
Some 
Little 
Not at all 



How well have you been kept informed about your child's classroom 
activities and what goes on in school? 

Very well 

Fairly well 

A little ^^^^ 

Very little 

Not at all 



Please check t ach of the ways that were used to inform you about how your 
child is getting along in school and about school activities in general. 

Home visits 

Notes sent home from school ZZZZI 
Phone calls from teacher or 

teacher assistant 

Volunteering in the classroom ~~" 

fly child tells me ~~~ 
Other parents 

Classroom newsletters ' 

Other: 



Please check the ways you think are best for informing parents about their 
children's progress and about school "activities. 

Home visits 

Notes sent home from school 
Phone calls from teacher or 

teacher assistant 
Volunteering in the classroom ZZZZ! 
Have niy child tell me 
Other parents 
Classroom newsletters 
Other: 



Any comments: 



5. During this past year, did you feel free to contact your teacher or 
teacher assistant? 

Yes 

No 



6. During this past year, would you have felt free to contact the Head Start 
office if you had had a question or concern? 



Yes 
No 



7. How much did you participate in planning your child's educational goals 

with your teacher? 

Very much 

Much 

Some 

Little ZZZ 
Not at all 



8. How much help have you received in getting ideas on how to teach your 
child at home? 

Very much 

Much 

Some 

Little 
None 



9. Did you attend the orientation ana/or monthly parent meetings in your 
child's school? ^ ^ 

Yes No 



If you Checked no, would you indicate the reason you were not able to 
attend? 

10. Have you volunteered in the classroom this year? 
Yes No 
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If you checked yes, how satisfying was it? 

Very 

Fairly 3^ 

Somewhat 

Not at all 



11. Have you gone on any of the field trips with the children? 
Yes No 



If you checked no, would you indicate the reason you were not able to? 



12. Please list any activities for parents other than those covered above, 
which you think should be added to the Head Start program. 



13. Listed below are some services that are regularly available to Head Start 
families. In the column, "Services Used," please check each of the 
services that you or your child (children) used during this school year. 
For each service that was used, check whether you found it satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory. 



Daily school bus 
Health services 
Dental services 
Emergency food 
Clothing 

Further education- 
(GED, English, 
Adult Ed., etc.) 

Housing 

Personal counseling 
Employment services 
Hoi iday assistance 
Other: 



Did you have any particular problems with any of the services that you 
used? 

Yes No 



If yes, please describe: 



Services 
Used 



Satisfactory 



Unsatis- 
factory 
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14, Thinking of the Head Start program as a whole, which parts of it did you 
like best this year? 



15, What problems did you have with Head Start this year? 



16, What changes do you think should be made in the Head Start program next 
year? 



17, What training programs for Head Start parents would you recommend be added 
to those now being provided? 



18, If you had the opportunity to talk about Head Start to next year's new 
parents, what would you tell them? 
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HEAD START HOME-BASED PARENT EVALUATI0n2 

HOW MANY CHILDREN DO YOU HAVE IN THE PROGRAM? 

HOW LONG HAVE YOU BEEN IN THE PROGRAM? (NUMBER OF YEARS) 

HOME VISITOR'S NAME 



PART I. Please circle the number which best expresses your feelings. 



[ERIC 



From Cambria County Conmunity Action CoK'.icIl, Inc. Head Start Program, 
Johnstown, PA. 
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NOT 







VERY 
MUCH 


MUCH 


SOME 


NOT 

MUCH 


AT 

ALL 




The home visitor is interested in roe. 




3 


2 




0 


2. 


I talk over problems with her. 




3 


2 




0 


3. 


I have learned about teaching my child 
from the home visitor. 




3 


2 




0 


4. 


The home visitor spends time talking 
with me. 




3 


2 




0 


5. 


I look forward to the home visits. 




3 


2 




0 


6. 


The hand-outs and materials are helpful 
to me. 




3 


2 




0 


7. 


My child has learned from the home visits. 




3 


2 




0 


8. 


My child looks forward to the home visits. 




3 


2 




0 


9. 


The home visitor spends the required time 
at my house. 




3 


2 




0 


10. 


We are satisfied with the home visitor. 




3 


2 




0 




parents? 




3 


2 




0 


12. 


Do you talk about the program with your 
friends? 


k 


3 


2 




0 


1 «3 • 


Of the program? 




3 


2 




0 


1 L 


xo ^•(jc nome visiL neporu nexpiujL uu yuu* 


/, 




C 






15. 


Do you read and use the Home Visit Report? 




3 


2 




0 


16. 


Do you help plan activities for your child 
that are used on the home visit? 




3 


2 




0 


17, 


Are all areas (health education, nutrition, 
social services) iurluded on a home visit? 




3 


2 




0 


18. 


Are the parent meetings helpful? 




3 


2 




0 


19. 


Are you informed in advance about changes 
in the program schedule? 




3 


2 




0 


2C. 


Are you told in advance about parent 
meetings? 




3 


2 




0 


21. 


Do you attend center sessions on your 
scheduled day? 


4 


3 


2 




0 


22. 


Do you think the program should be continued? 




3 


2 




0 



PART II. How did you or your child change as a resuJt of the whole program? Please rate 
the amount of change by circling a number from 0-5 for each question. 



VERY NOTIC- VERY 

NO SMALL SMALL ABLE MUCH MUCH 

CHANGE CHANGE CHANGE CHANGE CHANGE CHANGE 



23. The amount of time I spend playing 
with my child. 

2A. The amount of time I spend making 
things with ny child. 

25. The amount of time I spend reading 
to my child. 

26. How much I know about my child. 

27. How much I know about teaching 
my child. 

28. How mucn I know about teaching 
children. 

29. How much I know about making toys 
and games. 

30. How I feel about myself. 

31. How I feel about my child. 

32. How my child feels about me. 

33. How ny child feels about himself. 

3A. How well my child gets along with 
other children. 

35. How interested my child is in 
learning. 

36. The amount of time my child spends 
looking at or listening to stories. 



0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 



PART III. Please rate your opinion of the following by circling a number fromO to 9. Us? 



0 to indicate an extremely negative feeling, 
feeling, and numbers between 1 and 8 to ind 



2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 



5 

5 

5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 



9 to indicate an extremely positive 
cate less extreme feelings. 



What is your opinion of? 
UNSATISFACTORY FAIR 



VERY 
GOOD 



37. 


The home visitor? 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


6 


5 


38. 


The support staff, (nurse, 
speech therapist, etc.) 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


39. 


The Home Visit Report? 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


40. 


The Feedback Sheets (evaluation) 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


41. 


The learning activities? 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 
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What is your opinion of? 



UNSATISFACTORY 



FAIR 



VERY 
GOOD 



42. The materials used on home visits? 

43. The effect of the home visits 
on you? 

44. The effect of the home visits on 
your child? 

45. The effect of the group session 
on your child? 

46. The parent meetings? 

47. The whole program? 



0 

0 

0 
0 
0 



2 
2 
2 



3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



5 6 7 
5 6 7 
5 6 7 



8 9 

8 9 

8 9 

8 9 

8 9 

8 9 



PART IV. Please fill in the blanks. 

1 . How many parent meetings have you attended? 

2. Do you help make decisions at the meetings? 



3. Would you like to see anything changed or added to the: 

a. Home Visits 

b. Home Visit Reports 

c. Parent Meetings 
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HEAD START 
STAFF EVALUATION SURVEY^ 



Please check: Teacher Teacher Assistant Central Staff 



1 • Program Accomplishments 

a. What do you think were the significant accomplishments of the Head 
Start program this year? What made those accomplishments possible? 
What else would have helped? 



2. Critical Thinking 

Critical thinking/problem solving skills are essential to children's 
educational development. Your responses to the following questions will 
be used to devise ways for giving added emphasis to this part of our 
instructional program. 

a. How successful have you been in including critical thinking exercises 
and/or opportunities in your instructional planning? 

Very much 

Much 

Some 

A little 
Not at all 



b. What additional classroom materials should be provided to help children 
acquire critical thinking/problem solving skills? 



^From Fairfax County Public Schools Head Start Program, Fairfax County, VA. 

Guide p. 191 ^ 
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Program Problems 

a. What do you think were the major problems in the Head Start program 
this year? What were the underlying c^^ses of these problems? How 
could these problems be reduced or elimin ^.ed? 



Success With Your Own Class 

a. What significant successes did you achieve with your class this year? 
(Include parents as may be appropriate.) 



b. What helped you achieve these successes? 



c. What additional Head Start resources, materials, and/or assistance 
would have helped you achieve greater success? 
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Particular Problems With Your Class 

a. What particular problems did you have with your children and/or their 
parents this year? 



b. What do you think were the underlying causes of these problems? 



c. What kind of Head Start resources, materials, and/or assistance would 
help you in coping with such problems? 



Monthly Inservice Meetings 

a. Please rate the overall value to you of this year's monthly inservice 
meetings: 

Very great 

Great 

Some 

Little 
None 



b. What do you recall bevng the most valuable topic presented at any 
inservice meeting this year? 
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c. What was the least valuable topic? 



d. What topics would you like to have included in next year's inservice 
meetings? How can our inservice meetings be improved? 



e. How do you feel about the frequency of inservice meetings? (Please 
check. ) 

One each month is just right 

There should be more meetings ^ 

There should be fewer meetings 

Others: 



Monthly Parent Meetings 

a. How would you rate the attendance at your center's monthly meetings 
this year? 

Very high 

High ^^^^^ 

Average 

Low 

Very low 



b. What suggestions do you have for increasing parent attendance? 



How successful were you in using home education activities to share 
educational partnership with the home? 

Very successful 

Successful 

Little success ^ 

Not successful 
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9. How often did you send home education activities to the parent! s)? 

Weekly 

Bi-weekly 

Monthly 

Less than monthly ^ 

Only when the activities related to classroom instruction 



10. How useful do you feel home education activities were in helping parents 
observe their child's growth and skill development? 

Very useful 
Useful ' 

Little use 

Not useful 



11. How useful do you feel home activities were in helping establish 
communication between home and school? 

Very useful 

Useful 

Little use 

Not useful 



12. Program Improvement 

a. What suggestions do you have for improving the Head Start program next 
year? 



b. What are some specific ways that the Education Coordinator could be 
more helpful to the teaching team? 
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Two Techniques for Program 
Evaluation 



by Victor J. Ross 

How does one evaluate a program? How do 
you find out whether what should be 
happening i£ really happening? There are 
many methods, of course, and here are two 
specific activities any child care 
administrator can put in an evaluation 



Victor J. Ross is assistant 
superintendent for instruction with 
Bettendorf (Iowa) Schools, and author 
of Fair Game , a novel on high school 
education (ETC Publications-'-in press) 



plan that will provide data and informa- 
tion to use in assessing program 
effectiveness , in separating theory from 
practice in your organization. Each one 
focuses on program, but each one can be 
:nodified and given other applications . 



Peat, r.!anvick, and iMitchell) pointed out*. 
if you "^risit the high school physics 
class and expect to see a denions oration on 
Browning Motion • but find tha teacher 
showing slides of the Superstition 
Mountains taken on his recent Aricona 
vacation, you see the '^reai curriculum," 
not the planned curriculum. It's good to 
know about it v/hen there is an obvious 
difference. A shadow study reveals even 
more — it can show you how ':hildren are 
faring in your program. 




The Shadow Study 

You may be too young to remember *hat old 
radio program "The Shadow, " v/here every 
Sunday afternoon the hero Lamont Cranston 
made himself invisible in order to find 

out "what evil lurks in the hearts of 
men."^ Don't laught. You really won^t be 
invisible as you conduct a shadow study, 
but the idea is the same. 



The purpose is to fir.d out what is really 
happening in your program, and v/hether or 
not it matches what should be going on» 
-As Fenwick Englisn (research director for 



To conduct a shadow study, all you need 
to do is select a child's name at random, 
and find a day when you can set aside your 
normal duties for at least three hours. 
Simply "shadow" that child, taking notes 
about his/her day. Bo what the child 
does; go where the child goes . . . 
on the playground, to story time, at 
Ivnch, Try to imagine that you really 
are that child, "Vhat happens during the 
period of observation? How often is the 
child involved in an activity? Mot 
involved? V/ho speaks to the child — 
teachers, peers, neither, both? How 
often? Positively? Jlegatively? Not at 
all? V/hat v/as the child supposed to 
learn? V/as there e^/idence that learning 
occurred? Vi'hy or why not? 
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\ You get the idea. At the end of the 
; Observation, go back to your office and 
' —alone, with no interruptions — v/rite up 
r in detail what you observed. Don't 

editorialize. V/rite it as though you 
r were a nev/s reporter. Then read it over. 
? Now it is all right to set down your 
\ siommary remrks and opinions as the final 
v section of the written shadov/ study 
] report. 

i Did the child have the kinds of expe- 
( rience.'s you expected and planned for in 
your program? If yes, how can ycu best 
share this positive news with staff? If 
Lno, what can you do about it? Kov;? 
'When? 

; Ihe results of a shadow study can be 
? very satisfying or very shocking, but in 
: either case they* 11 assist you in your 
' job of evaluation* 



The Needs Assessment 

For this one, the administrator is re- 
quired to select a representative number 
of people (again, random selection is 
reccmraended), and invite them to partici- 
pate in a needs assessment conference, 
llie parents and staff members should be 
represented, and the group ought to number 
at least tv/elve, but it can be as large as 
200. The larger the better, but it depends 
on your operation. If you serve 50 
children, for example, an assessment 
conference of twelve persons is adequate. 

Schedule the conference for an evening or 
a half-day on Saturday, whichever you deem 
best. Plan for four persons at a table, 
and provide them with two large sheets of 
butcher paper, felt-tip pens, and 50 to 100 
3x5 note cards. Plenty of coffee and 
rolls or cookies should also be included. 

When your group has assembled, explain 
why they were invited, and that their task 
, is to help you assess, evaluate, and plan 
^ overall improvements for your total opera- 
tion. Then turn on the overhead 
projector (or put the question on the 



chalkboard), and give them ^0 minutes to 
react to this question: *^//hat are the 
things that are keeping our center from 
doing the job it should for children?" 



1 1? i/iiw/irf 

? jmnir 



/ifr 



Before they begin writing answers to this 
question on the butcher paper at their 
table, make it clear that no one at the 
session is to criticize someone else*s 
answer or suggestion. They are to write 
down everyone *s ideas, brainstorming 
fashion, regardless of how ciazy someone 
may consider a suggestion to be. 

Also, advise them to keep the focus 
problems . Solutions will be considered 
later. ^Let them go to work . . . and be 
assured they v/ill. Have no doubts! 

After about forty minutes, stop all the 
groups and have them exchange their 
butcher papers with another group. Direct 
them as follov/s: "Read each suggestion 
from the other group, write comments or 
questions in the margins if you wish, and 
then — as a group— give each idea a number 
value: 5 if your table thinks it is an 
excellent thought, 4 for very good, and 
so on down to a 1 if you tnink it is a 
poor idea or irrelevant." 



Allow about 15 to 20 minutes for this 
operation, and then repeat the exchange 
with a third table. As soon as the 
third round is complete, have the papers 
returned to the first group — the ones who 
originated them — and give these direc- 
tions : "Look over your original 
suggestions and the other groups* 
reactions to them. Some v/ill show 



i 
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agreement, but on others you may find 
that folks didn't see it your v;ay about a 
suggestion. Discuss them again in your 
group if you //ish. Inen, take each idea 
and put it on a separate 3x5 note card, 
writing it clearly so anyone can under- 
stand the concern. Place the t7;o value 
ratings from the other tables at the top 
of the card and add your own. There v/iil 
be three value numbers for each idea. As 
each card is finished, have it brought to 
a central table and put it in an 
appropriate category. Some sample 
categories : Teacher attitudes : " Connuni- 
cations; Discipline: Budget: Transi^orta- 
tion . 

V/hen this phase is finished, -ake » 
break, and then introduce the sar.e 
process, only the second tir.e ycu begin 
wixh this basic question: *T/hat are the 
things our school does that are eood for 
children?^* 

For this one the participants can not only 
identify what they like,* but they can 
also be invited to ^^ggest solutions to 
earlier Mentified ^•^oblems, so lon^ as 
they are positive solutions. 



When you've finished— the entire process 
generally takes about three and a* half 
ho\irs — you will have more than one 
hundred specific suggestions and ideas 
about your overall program, both positive 
and negative, from the people you serve 
and the people who deliver the program. 
Each idea will have a point value total, 
so you can rank order them and determine 
relative importance. Some ideas will come 
from more than one table, and all you 
need to do is combine them and their 
point totals, and you readily see what is 
really considered important. With this 
kind of data, you can evaluate what 
you're doing well, what are problems, 
and begin to consider solutions? . It's 
from this data that you can develop goals 
for improvement. 

The final bonus \vill be that those who 
participated will have a tremendously 
positive attitude about the process and 
:/our openness in involving them. 

To obtain The Shadow Study or the Meeds 
Assessment Model referenced in the 
article, write to Victor J. Ross, 
Bettendorf Schools, 635 - 21 st Street, 
Bettendorf, lA 52722. Ir.clude check for 
$2.50 payable to Bettendorf Schools for 
each item, to cover postace and handling. 
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information about this guide when it is 
available, send your name and address 
to Dr, Nancy Reddy, P. 0. Box 112S. 
Ponte Vedra Beach, FL 32082. 

Evaluating Director/Staff Relations 

Securing an accurate reading on the 
nature of interpersonal relations among 
staff members in a center is not an 
easy task. Teachers v/ho are quite voc^"* 
and insightful in discussing the personal 
behaviors of parents and children often 
are unwilling or unable to discuss their 
own problems in relating to other 
teachers. Teachers also may be 
reluctant to bring the director's 
leader?liip shortcomings to her attention 
for fear of inciting the wrath of the 
boss. The following are three tech- 
niques that center directors have 
successfully employed for facilitating 
the open expression of opinions by 
staff members on interpersonal issues. 

• Betsy Gibbs, director of the 
Children's Center at California State 
Ifoiversity at Fullerton passed out large 
sheets of paper at a staff meeting on 
which she had staff members write com- 
pletions to phrases such as "I have 
felt frustrated when . . "I have 
felt threatened when . *. "I would 
like it if . . '»I like working here 
because . . "I am glad that . . 

and "I have felt satisfaction when . . 
Responses ranged from "I am glad that 
... we had a staff meeting like this"; 
to "I would like it if . . .1 could 
hear more feedback on the job I'm 
doing." 

At the end of the meeting the responses 
were discussed and organized into 
categories (staff, parent, child issues). 
Ms. 'Gibbs reported that this discussion 
provided a release and "a great feeling 
of growing together." Following the 
meeting the responses were charted and 
passed around to all staff members for 
them to make suggestions for change and 
improvement. 

• A slightly different approach has 
been emplpyed by Tedi Siminowsk,v, 
director of the Kinderkeller Child Care 



Center in Berlin, West Gern^any. At 
staff meetings she asks staff nembers to 
give her an idea of their cares, concerns, 
and attitudes by writing out responses 
to requests such as "List three good 
things and three bad things that 
happened to you at v/ork today"; "List 
three bad things that happened vdth your 
own child in the last week": '".'/ha^ is the 
most important thing you lea^nea in this 
staff meeting"; '".'/hat was the r.ost boring 
part of this session"; "V/hat is the 
best/worst part of your job?"; ''\Tnat do 
you want covered in in-service sessions?"; 
"What is the worstA^est things you see 
other caregivers doing with children?"; 
"\^/hat v/ould you like to be able to do 
better?"; and "^*/hat questions would you 
like me to ask you next time?" }^s. 
Siminowsky reports that she benefits from 
the useful feedback the answers provide 
on staff attitudes. In addition the 
staff "gets a lot of satisfaction v/hen I 
report back to them what they have 
collectively reported to me." 

# Another way to assess staff relations 
is to employ a numerical rating scale. 
Organizational psychologists have 
developed an endless variety of such 
scales. Basically what such scales do 
is o\itline a series of organizational 
functions (such as decisionmaking, 
trust, conflict, etc.). Staff members 
are asked to rate their organization on 
a scale of 1 to 10 in terms of each of 
these functions. The responses are then 
averaged and compared in order to pinpoint 
areas where the organization is perform- 
ing well and those v/here it is not. 

The "Leadership Assessment Guide" 
published in the January, 1979 issue of 
CCIE (now available in "Reprint irl — 
Leadership") is an example of one such 
scale which has been adapted to ^he child 
care setting. The Guide is designed to 
enable staff to rate their center's per- 
formance in areas such as communications, 
planning, social environment, dec 13 ion- 
making, discipline, feedback, and 
motivation. -.^ 

A center may benefit from designin.-j its 
ov/n rating scale. The director and the 
staff should start by identifying those 
functions of staff relations they believe 



Fieid-Tssted Evaluation Ideas 



What aspects of your center's operations 
would you most like to be able to 
accurately evaluate? CCIE surveyed 
subscribers and found the following 
aspects at the top of the priority list: 

1. Teacher performance 

2. Staff relations 

J. Director performance 
4. Parent relations 

The ideas presented on the following 
three pages have been selected to provide 
assistance in these areas. 

Evaluating Teacher Performance 

Dr. Ilancy Reddy, Executive Director of 
Episcopal Child Day Care Centers, Inc. 
in JackSL.iville, Florida, has 
developed an objective observational tool 
for evaluating the performance of 
teachers. This tool, called the Reddy 
FIT (Focus In Time), focuses on the 
behavior of children in a classroom. An 
observer comes equipped with a data 
sheet listing ohe children in a class- 
room doy-Ti the left side and time 
sequences at two minute intervals across 
the top. Every two minutes the observer 
codes the behavior of each child in the 
room as to whether it is on-task or 
off-task, and whether the child is wander- 
ing, disruptive, or v/aitj.i^g for care. In 
addition, during each tv/o ininute sequence 
the observer codes the activity the 
children are engaged in. The options 
here are free choice acti^'ity, uniform 
participation, uniform product, transition 
time, eating, or outside activity. At 
the end of the o>^servation period, the 
observer totals and summarises the codes 
on a percentage basis. For example, she 
calculates what percentage of all 
children's recorded behaviors v/ere on 
task, and v/hat percentage of the activities 
v/ere free choice, etc. 

Dr. Reddy developed this observation 
system in the course of her doctoral 
research on day care center size, 
quality, and closings. In field testing 



tne instrument in classrooms in seventeen 
day care centers she found a sirnificant 
correlation between the quality'of expe- 
riences for children in a classroom and 
three factors: on-task behavior, free 
choice activity, and transiticr. zime 
activity. Based on this research as well 
as on her continued use of the instrument 
in the four centers she directs. 
Dr. Reddy now uses a rule of thumb that 
for a classroom to be functioning well, 
at least 90% of the children's activity 
should be on-task, at least 27% of the 
activities should be free choice, and no 
more than 15% transition tine. These 
factors should not be viewed as causes 
of quality (as many factors influence 
quality) but rather as reliable indicators 
of quality. 

In evaluating staff performance in the 
four centers operated by Episcopal Child 
Day Care Centers, Inc., Dr. Ready 
observes in one classroom in each center 
every month. She records behavior and 
activities using the instrument for three 
hours in the morning, and then prepares a 
v/ritten report incorporating both the 
statistical findings and her narrative 
comjnents . She then has a conference with 
the teaching staff in the room observed. 
In this conference the strengths and 
Weaknesses she observed are discussed, 
and goals are set for improving 
performance. 

One major advantage of an evaluat-.on 
tool such as this is that it focuses 
attention on objective events rather than 
on subjective judgments. Teachers who 
are being evaluated tend to be much less 
defensive in discussing the amount of time 
children are engaged in free choice 
activities, for example, than the v/armth 
or exuberance of their style. In addi- 
tion this system also enables teachers 
and directors to monitor progress in 
meeting goals by comparing ratings over 
time. 

Dr. Reddy is currently developing a guide 
for using the Reddy FIT sysze:?.. If you 
want to be on the mailing list for 
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1 are most important • Before doing the 

: ratings staff members should discusc 

■ these functions so as to agree on a 

; definition for each one, Tlien each staff 

j -aerober should anonymously vsize their 

I center on a scale of 1 to 10 on each 

: function, V/hen all the ratings are com- 

' piled and averaged, the final results 

' shcxxLd be shared and discussed in a staff 

^ Siceting, Attention should especially be 

] focused on those functions v/hich receive 

\ the lowest ratings (i.e. those areas 

; where the staff believes the center is 

I peforming least well). Ideally the 

: staff should agree on approaches for 

resolving these problems • Then three 
. to four months later the rating should be 

done again to see if staff members per- 
^ ceive any improvement in these areas. 

: Generating Parent Feedback 

^ One shortcoming of typical parent satis- 
faction surveys is that the responses 

• they generate are so general in nature 
("I think the program is fine" or "The 

; staff is very good") that they don't 
. pinpoint any specific strengths and weak- 
nesses. To overcome this shortcoming some 

* centers have successfully employed the 
critical incident technique. The basic 
procedure of this technique is to get 
people to describe in fairly specific 
detail an event in the program which they 
themselves value strongly either as a 
positive or negative experience. By 
collecting enough of these incidents from 
a number of people, and reviewing them, 
you can begin to see a pattern of responses 
nhich you would not normally see by 
simply asking— "/ire you satisfied vdth how 
the program is operating?" 

To gather the incidents you simply ask 
parents~"Tell me about a time in the 
' last six months v/hen you experienced 
; something in cur center which you felt 
especially good about. Then a time 
when something made you feel especially 
bad." The time frame should be short 
enough to be accurately described. Any 
of a number of evaluation dimensions can 
be used depending upon your purposes — 
i.e. good-bad, effective-ineffective, 
angry-happy, intelligent-unintelligent, 
;0r competent-incompetent. 



The critical incidents technique *?nables 
you to go behond people's sir.piictic 
explanations of problems. For exaniple, 
if a director asks a prenx v/hat che 
doesn't like about the prcgrar.. zr.e 
might state — *'The teacher never listens." 
On the other hand, if she is asked to 
relate a time when she felt upce- , she 
might describe how one r.orning cr.e told 
the teacher not to feed Johnny 'he regular 
meal but to have him drink r.iik and take 
the special r.edicine she was leaving; and 
when she returned she found Johnny had 
eaten a regular meal and had not been 
given his medicire. From asking the 
same question to other parents and 
probing this parent in rriOre detail, the 
director may find thi«; has never happened 
to other parents and v^nly cnce zo this 
parent. Furthermore, it is revealed that 
on that morning the parent v/as rushed ai**^ 
didn't have time to give a detailed 
explanation and instructions. 

If only the first story v;as collected, the 
director might conclude improperly that 
the teacher is a poor listener end needs 
to attend a training session on impro\TLng 
listening ability. On the other hand, if 
the incident information v;as available, 
the conclusion flight more properly be that 
a formalized procedure is needed whereby 
parents can leave vn:itten instructions for 
the teacher on special diet or rr^dication 
instructions. The critical incident 
enabled a real problem to be identified, 
but the real problem v/as quite different 
from the initial generalized statement. 



Join the CCIE Share-A-Thon 

Examples of center-developed evaluation 
plans are listed on the following page. 
In future issues CCIE plans to promote the 
exchange o ' other center-developed mate- 
rials in the following areas: 

-center flyers and promotional items 
-salary scales and benefit plans 
-by-laws and board policies 
If your center has developed one or 
more of these items which you v;ould be 
v/illing to share with other centers 
around the country, please send an 
exajBple to CCIE, 0-4^^, Redmond, V/A 98052. 
We will review those items submitted and 
identify a representative selection of 
each to list in upcoming issues. 
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Center-Developed Evaluation Instruments 



CCIE sxirveyed subscribers to locate 
center-developed in-house evaluation 
foms. The centers listed belov; utilize 
a wide variety of evaluation forms 
focusing on various aspects of their 
programs (as identified in the 
parentheses). You are encouraged to 
write to these centers ( not to CCIE ) to 
secure a copy of their fornis. Please 
send Si to cover printing and mailing 
costs and, if possible, a copy or an 
evaluation forni your center has developed. 

Barbara Kar*!iian, Campus Child Develop- 
inent Center, Santa Ana College, 
17th and Bristol Street, Santa Ana, 
CA 92706. (Child developmental 
assessment and center assessment) 

Diane Lawson, Holy Innocents Pre-School, 
?• 0. Box 606, Lahaina, ^^aui, HI 
96761. (staff evaluation and parent 
observation) 

Marcia Skopp, The Children's Workshop, 
11 NE 15th Avenue, Pompano Beach, FL 
33060. (Teacher evaluation) 

Steve Sternberg, diversity of Minnesota 
Child Care Center, 1818 Ath Street 
South, Minneapolis, m 55454- 
(Director evaluation) 

Susan Berliner, Austin Community Nursery 
Schools, 1100 West Live Oak, Austin, 
TX 78704. (Center evaluation, parent 
survey, child assessment, and staff 
evaluation ) 

Carolyn Hobart, District 65 Kindergarten 
Child Care, 440 Dodge Avenue, 
Evanston, IL 60202. (Teacher 
evaluation ) 



Jfency li. Briggs, Villa iVaria College 
Child Care Center, 2551 V/est Lake 
Road, Erie, PA 16505. (Staff 
evaluation ) 

Lynn f.lartin Mercy Child Development 
Center, 1154 5th Avenue, Des i.toines, 
lA 50314. (Parent reaction survey) 

Diane Lusk, Harvard Yard Child C^re 

Center, 25 Francis Avenue, Cambridge!, 
MA 02138. (Parent evaluation and 
staff self evaluation) 

Carol Murphy, La Crescenta Presoytnerian 
Church Center for Chaldren, 2902 
Montrose Avenue, La Crescenta, CA 
91214. (Staff saf evaluation) 

Gail Laskowski, North Pocono Preschool 
Day Care Center, 126 Brook Street. 
Moscow, PA 18444. (Child develop- 
mental checklists) 

Fonda Kravin, Community Cooperative 
Services, Inc., 870 Sage Street. 
Reno, MV 89512. (Child assessment 
and staff evaluation) 

Jill Ellen Steinberg, After School Day 
Care Association, 3200 Monroe Street, 
Uidison, V/I 53711. (Str.ff evalua- 
tion and parent evaluation) 



Margie Carter, Lb\versity Congregational 
Church Child Csl±^ ^enter, ?. 3. 3ox 
5687, Seattle, V/A 98105. (Staff 
evaluation, child schematic observa- 
X50 visitor reaction fcrrj 
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